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“7 KNOW THOU ART NOT CHANGED TO ME. 


BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


I know thou art not changed to me, 
Though others pass me coldly by ; 
I boast a treasure still in thee, 
And all the shafts of fate defy! 
Amid misfortune’s wintry hour, 
Now friends prove false, if friends they-be, 
B’en grief hath only half its pow’r, 
Because thou art not changed to me. 


Yet thou, of all, had least to bind, 
The links of thy heart’s chain to mine; 
Another form Pra’ Res my mind, 
I knew not then the worth of thine! 
A glittering, but a worthless shrine, 
The idol where I beut the knee! 
I doubted—pass’d—neglected thine, 
And yet thou art not changed to mo. 


Lone star—now all beside are fled, 
That once upon my pathway shone, 
Thy purer ray a light hath shed, 
Their dazzling splendour ne’er could own. 
Not all the world hath pow’r to blight 
The hope renew’d again by thee ; 
Thou star, amid my darkest night 
That only art not changed to me! 





CLEON AND I. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Cleon hath a miilion acres— 
Ne’er a one have I; 
Cleon dwelleth in a palace— 
In a cottage 1; 
Cleon hath a dozen fortunee— 
Not a penny I; 
But the poorer of the twain, 1s 
Cleon, and not I., 


Cleon, true, possesseth acres, 
But the landscape I ; 

Half the charms w me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy : 

Cleon harbours sloth and dulness— 
Freshening vigour I; 

He in veivet, I in fustian, 
Richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur— 
Free as thought am I; 
Cleon fees a score of doctora— 
Need of none have I; 
Weaith-surrounded, care-environ'd, 
Cleon fears to die; 
Death may come, he'll find me ready— 
Happier man am I. 


Cleon sees no charms in Nature— 
P In a daisy 1; 

Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky. 

Nature singe to me for ever— 
Earnest listener I: 

State for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change ?— Not 1. 

——————— 


MAXIMS FOR THE NEWLY MARRIED. 


Marriage is the lawful union of man and woman; its objects are mu- 
tual help and support, the enjoyment of the affections, and the proper 
education ef children, The state of marriage has been considered frum 
all times by philosophers as the natural condition of man and woman, and 
physiologists have shown that such a state is essential to the perfect de- 
vohapaneet of mind and body, and to the maintenance of health. 

Men of scientitic celebrity have also shown by the facts derived from 
statistics that in a given time more maids and bachelor@die than married 
persons, and that examples of lougevity are rare among the former. Fur- 
ther, hypochondria, weariness of life, and the various forms of insanity, 
more particularly attach themselves to the unmarried than the married. 

If we search for the causes of the immunity granted to wedded life, 
notwithstanding the cares and anxieties by which it is surrounded, we 
shall find it in the physical, and moral, and intellectual activity which is 
necessarily entailed tv assure the existeuce aud the prospects of a family, 
and which activity ensures health and happiness; as also in that happy 
intercourse of body and mind which robs life of half its griefs, in the par. 
ticipation of pleasures and pains, and in the habitual exchauge of that af- 
fectionate solicitude, mutual assistance, and sweet consolation which 
alone realises that idea of a holy frieudship—so rare in our days, on this 
egotistical earth. 

If such are the benefits to be derived from the married state, it is es- 
sential to trace out to one’s self afew maxiins of conduct, in order to en- 
sure the due permanence of matrimonial functions, and the felicity de- 
pendent upon such. 

The relations of man and wife ought, in the first place, to be marked 
by invariable mildness and kiudliness—the proofs of profouuad attachment 
and exhaustless esteem. The most perfect confidence ought to exist be- 
tween man and wile, for harmoduy aud happiness cannot exist without. 
Confidence is the moral chin that unites man to woman. When the 
pe of coufidence is asurped by suspiciun, then comes a monster who 

reeds quarrels and even hatred—jealousy. There isa great deal of self- 
ishness in jealousy; those who are most ready to eutertain so bitter a sen 
timent, are not so mach annoyed at their partuer loving another, as that 

e er she no longer loves her or him. If the first suspicions of want of 
allegiance are met by an increased kiuduess and atteution, the frail 
partuer is at once reclaimed to a seuse of duty, but if met by the indica- 
tion of an injured pride aud vauity, by ill humour, moroseness, and irasci- 
bility, the purtuer for life is often lost forever. But the fuct is, that sus- 
P'Ctons should vever be indulged in. The expression of an unjust sus- 
P'cion alienates love aud esteem for ever. 
it ts uo longer suspicion bat re 
Prit should be pardoned. 
Ono gre 


peaition. 


If there is foundation for such 
ality, aud to be great or gracious the cul- 
| The frasl party will be thus reclaimed. There 
ater sign of folly and stupidity thau a auspicious and jealous dis- 


Not to be jealous, 1s by some supposed to be indifferent, whereas itis 
waut ofamiability and kindly attentions that marks inditference. To 
please and to be loved, the qualities of the heart must be united to the 
riches of the mind, It is an incontestable thing that kindly attentions, 
managed with intelligence and delicacy, both win and hold in their keep- 
ivg more hearts than physical beauty can ever command. 

A man should not be exacting or dissutistied with what his wife does. 
He should always begin by reforming himself, before he criticises his 
wile’s faults. It is a wiser policy to approve than to disapprove, and en- 
sures peace at home. But above every thing a man must never be pas- 
sionate or rude to his wile. 
waut of self-control destroys fur ever the most delicate and the most ex- 
quisite illusion in the intercourse of the sexes. << : 

A man should not oppress his wife with his assumed superiority of in- 
telligence. He should, on the contrary, listen to her advice with eager- 
ness, fur the slightest symptom of contempt touches a woman to the 
quick, ané a woman whose pride has been hurt by her husband, can al- 
ways find her own means of revenge. Words that humiliate, remarks 
that bring forth a blush, hints that wound self-love, should be carefully 
avoided. A man should always stand in such a relation to his wife that 
she can never feel the wish to seek consolation by relating her troubles to 
another. If she does so to a female, the latter will poison ber mind ; 
if she does so to a man, the husband has already lost all moral ascen- 
dency. owe ye 

Patience is one of the most important qualities in a good husband. It 
is requisite in order to understand a wife's character, a thing never easily 
arrived at. It is necessary in order to enter into all those graceful trifles 
which more particularly characterise a woman’s conduct. 1f wheua wife 
is playfal and caressing, the husband is morose and indifferent, repug- 
nance gradually results, When a man’s tastes do not assimilate with his 
wife’s, the woman can be brought to sympathise with his sentiments by 
patient cultivation, but never by abrupt proceedings. 

In all that concerns conduct in life in both sexes, the golden rule of 
moderation should be most carefully attended to. Excesses of disuse and 
abuse are equally prejudicial to human nature. Providence has given to 
both sexes moral and intellectual functions and physical powers, in the 
modera’e use of all of which there is always pleasure, in their neglect 
danger to health, ia their abuse the necessary punishment of pain and 
misery. These are the natural and moral laws, obedience to which pro- 
eures health and happiness, as sure as their infringement entails unbap- 
piness and disease. The rational employment of the intellectual, moral, 
and physical faculties, and the moderate enjoyment of the pleasures of 
life, according to the social position ia which we are placed, facilitate the 
play of the natural functions, entertain the harmony of sympathies, impart 
vigour to each and health to all, ensure happiness, aud prolong the joyous 
days of Fowth’s precious moments, so prodigally cast away by the greater 
number. If both men and women treasured up in their minds, with re- 
solution to abide by the convictiun, that happiness consisted rather in con- 
teutment than excitement ;—in the moderate use instead of the abuse of 
the good things of life ;—there would be less of unhappiness in this world, 
and of that want of tone which necessarily follows upon excess, and which 
is itself a sense of uneasiness and dissatisfaction; at the same time that 
happiness would not be made the chimera that it usually is. “A wise 
man,” said the philosopher of old, “ will desire no more than what he 
may acquire justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live upon con 
tentedly.” 

There are certain precepts which coucern the physical well-being of 
the newly married which deserve attention, although not immediately 

dependent upon the conduct in the lite of either. Such, for example, 
are the qualifications of the habitstion which they select for themselves, 
and which should always be asspacious and airy as possible, and free 
from damp. The bed-room should especially be large and airy, and it 
cannot be too much aired at all seasous of the year. Itisa very preju- 
dicial thing to leave flowers in a bed-room at night. The dress, while it 
varies with the season, should always be sufficiently ample as not to im- 
pede free movements. Although precautiuns ahould be taken to have 
sufficient clothing, experieuce has shown that those who have been ac- 
customed to light clothing resist atmospheric variations better than those 
who have been accustomed to Haunel. Happily, the disgrace of civilisa- 
tion, the female corset, is rapidly going out uf fashion, and it is to be hoped 
it will sogp be totally exploded. Lt is ueedless to observe that cleanliness 
is a8 indispensable as godliness. 

Muscular action is also esseutial to health, it brings the physical being 
ivto play, relieves the mural and intellectual functivas, and is in itself a 
suurce of great enjoyment. It is also succeeded by another state of 
moderate pleasure, that which is derived from the repose demanded by 
fatigue. Latellectual exertious are best relieved by physical exercise, 
while the latter are only relieved by the repose of both alike—to ensure 
sleep it is always advisable to avoid the former, unless it can be follow- 
ed by such an amount of the latter as will demand a necessity for rest. 
The same moderation should be observed in matters of diet as in every 
thing else. Notouly is the choice of provisious of importance in what 
concerns their quality and facility of digestion, but regularity is also to be 
observed — It is not salutary to vary the hours of food. The organs of 
digestion becomes habituated toa certain order of thiugs as much as any 
other of the natural functions, and it vexes and irritates them to be treat- 
ed with indifference aud neglect. Sleep is as necessary to human beings 
as itis tu allanimated nature. Nothing conduces to premature old age so 
much as avrefreshing sleep. Sleep is ensured by intellectual and physical 
activity during the day, by a contented disposition and peace in the 
fumily. Cares and anxieties, discontent and dissutisfuctiou, and exces- 
ses of all kiuds—of intellectual exertions, of physical exercise, or of diet 
are equally adverse to it. Thus the golden rule of moderation ensures 
happiuess in theiutellectual aud moral relations of the sexes, aud h_alth 
and comtort in the physical. 

But still it should uever be forgotten that the exercise of the intelligence 
is supreme over all other faculties. It is that which more particularly 
raises human nature above the avimal, aud brings mau and woman into 
connexion with their Creator. Bota sexes should be incessantly en- 
gaged in wideuing the sphere of their kuowledge, and eularging the cir- 
cle of their ideas. That is the only sure meaus of eradicatiug preja- 
dices, and dispelling that bigotry which severs mao from man and woman 
from woman. [tisouly by study that freedom from prejudice cau be at- 
tained. That is the most noble attribute of intellectual wau and woman, 
as bigotry and hostility are the most disgraceful. The cultivacion of the 
mind elevates the soul aud evnobles the heart. It makes both sexes, 


good, atniable, aud dearto themselves, to their children, and to their 
tellow-creatures. Men aud women! 


derstanding. Ths enlarged miad 
furtuue, glory, love, aud happiness. 


do not ueglect to improve your un- 
is prepared iv conquer every thing, 
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LOVE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF PERRON 
THE BRETTON. 


BEING A SEQUEL TO THE CHAS8KUKS" “ BOAR-HUNT IN BRITTANY.” 


, ’ 
We propose in this paper tv redeem the promise given to our readers 








m the “ Buwr-Hunt iu Brit.a sy,” to describe the cour tslup aud marriage 


The first and slightest intimation of such | 


of M. Perron ; and in so doing shall adopt, as nearly as possible, his 
somewhat eccentric but highly graphic style. Indeed my hostat the 
chateau “ Eunn toul enn Douar’’ was, in all respects, an extraordinary 
maa; end having been placed in extraordinary circumstances, subject to 
the tone aud usages of a foreign country, I promised myself both interest 
and amusement in thus partaking his confidence, in neither of which 
was I disappointed. 

The departare of the chasseurs was the signal for the arrival of the 
Countess of Croan. I had been prepossessed with madame at our first ine 
terview, but that prepussession soon increased to admiration as I became 
acquainted with her various accomplishments and cultivated mind. 
Beauty and grace of person ; simplicity, accompanied with the highest 
polish of manners, combined to fascinate; while her tenderness and de- 
votion towards her husband wereas inexplicable as the contrast between 
them was great. 

Ou the second night after her arrival, madame finished the evening at 
the piano. The piece with which she concluded was the touching and 
sentimental ballad of “ Penherez a Keroulas,” narrating the melancholy 
fate of the Heiress of Keroulas. 

She then rose and retired. The appropriate plaintiveness of the air, 
and the delicious blending of the voices (for madame had been admirabl 
accompanied by her husband), lingered in my ear; but I could not “aes 4 
the idea that such sweet perfection had been produced by an ~~ 4 J 
asatyr. My reverie was interrupted by a loud laugh from M. Pe 
ron. 

“Oh, I see!” cried he, good humouredly,“ I divine your thoughts, 
Vulcan and Venus. Is it not so?” 

1 was shocked and confused at thus having my secret thoughts laid bare, 
nor had I tact enough to conceal my feelings. 

« Nay, do not attempt an apology,” he continued ; “ it will spoil all. I 
have been an object of hatred, envy, fear, and ridicule by turns, for 
nearly twenty years, on this very point, and am not to be startled by a 
natural act of wonder to~lay. You are merely surprised that my wife, 
who is so handsome and accomplished, should be married to me ; that is, 
Pshould /ove such a monster as myself! Believe me there is no offence, 
You do nutsay. it, and you could not help thinking thus. But come, draw 
to the fire, and over our nightcap—a glass of punch a la citron—I will re- 
count to you what every one else knows, for there never was one actin 
my life 1 would desire to conceal. Ihave in my own experience ex- 
emplified that mental is more powerful than physical beauty ; that lasting 
affection is based upon esteem : and that, though lovelinessis captivatin 
to the unaccustomed eye, as ugliness is repugnant, yet in the establ 
relations, truth, virtue, and sincerity, secure the prize, and produces 
more enduring sympathy.” 

Fresh logs were nowthrown on the ample hearth and broad flames 
shot ap from the’ardent braise; the black ouk floor frotte’d with cirage 
noir, gleamed with the flood of light like a mirror, reflecting in rich mo- 
aic the bright-hued grotesque images of the tapestry, the snow tusks of 
mighty boars, and tusks of antlere 1 herds of ‘“ lordly” stags, that lined 
this halle de chasse. Meanwhile, the wind without moaned through the an- 
cient trees of the adjacent forest, bringing fitfully the roar ofthe mountain- 
falls that emptied themselves into the lake, mingled with the dull tolling 
of the convent bell, summoning the holy fathers from *‘ cell monastic” to 
watch and pray through the bitter night, in the cold, dim aisles of St. 
Philibert. We drew more closely to the genial warmth ; and doubly 
gratelul was the reeking punch, fragrant with limes, which, as my host 
crushed them into the hquor, sent up a cloudy incense sacred to hospi- 
tality and good fellowship ! 

M. Perron commenced his narrative. 

“‘ My wife, the Countess de Croan,” said he, “‘ was heiress of one of 
the most noble and ancient houses in Basse Bretagne. This, however, 
mattered little to me : so that honour keep pace with the blood within 
one’s veins, I hold it too be sufficient. I have seen to much of musty 
monuments whose heralric emblazonry no one cares to decipher— 
half-starved nobles, whom nobody cares to know, and deuuded barons, tot- 
tering abou tin revolutionary rags—to convince me that grandeur is con- 
ventivnal, that there are two nobilities, that of the soul aud that of the 
peerage (the blending of the two being perfection); and which is the 
; most to be prized. Nor is this a revolutionary, but a moral maxim with 
jie. However, madame was none the worse, even in my estimation, 

for being a countess. Our first meeting was remarkable ; we were mu- 

tually s ruck with each other, but our feelings were totally different. 

She revolted at my ugliness; and I was fascinated with her beauty I 

had been of service to her family, by assisting them with such legal inform- 
ation as would enable them to recover a small remnaut of their estates 
which upon that occasion was the object of my visit. This being the first 
time of my seeing their chateau, [ paused to admire the lofty terrace 
with massive baustrades, which yow may have frequently observed in 
Brittany, commanding a varied and noble prospect, when my attention 
was attracted by asweet melodious voice, siuging wildly a verse, of 
some old legeud of the country; and at the same momenta figure burs* 
from aclump of evergreens at the opposite end of the garden, lightas a 
fairy, aud tullowed by an Italian greyhound, whose playful evolutions 
and buoyant grace it fully equalled, nay, surpassed. Clear peals of 
laughter—the echoes of youthful spirits, untouched by the world’s 
iroubles—gave way to a second stanza; and this to the gathering of 
Howers from the parterre, with which she filled her lap. 

“ This was the heiress of the house, a young girl of seventeen years, a 
pure creature of uuvarying delight; and then, how beautiful! Her form 
was slighi, but soft with the sweet proportions of early wom inhoud; a 
sparkling complexion ; forehead high, and white as marble ; face oval, 
so suited to sweetness of expression, with delicately peuciiled brow ; 
and eyes black, and liquid as the stags; her lovely countenance shaded 
by hair as fine as silk and black as night, woich streamed in the wind, 
dancing when she danced, or falling in flaky curls upon her shoulders. 
Altogether, her beauty was of that cast which may be said to be character- 
istic uf no country, but moulded ia the perfection of uature aud nurtured 
by a* fresh heart.” This fair creature ascended the terrace, and, occu- 
pied with her flowers, advanced within a few yards of the spot where [ 
stood withuvut perceiving me; then suddenly looking up, aud dismayed, 
either from the fixeduess of my gize or my uncouth vppearauce, so re- 
puguant to her own charming associations, or both, she dropped her eyes, 
turued hastily round, and instead of passing me, as appeared to be her first 
iuteution, she retreated with timid precipitation. Lb gazed after her, and 
involuntarily ejaculated, “ You have met your fate 

















* Oo my part, L was overwhelmed with admiration of su high a charac- 











ter, that it truly deserved the appellation of dove at first sight. This was 
the more extraordivary, as | was accustomed to act in all grave matters 
with reason aud retlection, and had ouly that very day made my deter- 
mination to live a bachelor, in despair at ever finding a sympathy 1a 80 pe- 


| culiar a person as I desired. I satd to myself again and again, * You have 
met your fate !” | lad but one avxtety, that, in the first Hush of the beart, 
ee should have formed a previous attachment. Had it been so, I 
; wouid have renounced my passion. A man of spirit, auimated with a 
stroug affection, can always inspire a reciprocal feeling, or at least some- 
thing beyoud inditlerence, save where there lus beeua prior pas#ton, im 
which case is task his humiliating indeed. Happily the result did not 
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place me inso painful a predicament, for her youthful affections were 
untouched, The Countess’s family were, as I have said, b ge Tig Re- 
volution had swallowed their vast estate; my property and rising fame 
were advantages too great to be rejected by her parents, but the repug- 
nance of the young lady seemed to be insurmountable. Ihad become so 
fascinated and entangled that I at once formed my plan, and determined 
that my first step should be to gaina power over her, for I dreaded lest 
some more fortunate rival should interpose and snatch her from me. 
Hitherto I had piqued myself on my rough exterior, and was proud of a 
wer of intellect that raised me, notwithstanding these personal disquali- 
cations, to a level with the first of my fellowmen ; yet I had no vanity. 
But now that I felt the disadvantage I had to contend against, I cursed 
the bitterness of my fate, and rude as: you see me, [ watered my pillow 
with my tears. Though! had nodifficulty in gaining the consent of her 
parents, it required all their influence to induce her to receive my visits; 
and when she found that she had nothing to hope for from them, and that, 
in fact, she was ina state of siege, she requested a private interview with 
me. Never shall I forget her as she before me, her beauty bursting 
into womanhood, taste in every action, timidity contending with resolu- 
tion in her manner, and maiden delicacy and apprehension her sole pro- 
tector! In vain I admitted the selfishness of my passion, the unmanly 
use I was making of circumstances, the almost unnatural contrast be- 
tweenus. She advanced towards me and threw herself on her knees, 
and bursting into a passionate flood of tears, she implored, in terms of 
childish eloquence that I would have compassion on her. Iwas deeply 
moved, my tears exceeded hers ; I made every effort to master my pas- 
sion but it increased upon me with every struggle. Her appeal was in 
vain. 

“ It was now my turn to sue, and I pleaded my suit with all the elo- 
quence that affection could suggest; yet her repugnance remained un- 
conquered ; and at length vistas from er knees, with an effort she col- 
lected all her energies, and coldly said,— ’ 

“You have the pever—wy parents’ power over me: you will take 
me as a sacrifice, but you will repent it! *. 

“ So saying, she lefi the apartment without waiting my reply. 

“ Throughout this interview she had not once looked upon me; her 
very soul was fall of aversion towards me. My state of mind may be im- 
agined; I could not but pity §the victim, so young, so fair! She plead- 
ed for more than life, but I have an iron will. My fate was irrevocably 
bound up in hers; to renounce her, to hear she had become another’s, 
would have been despair; the very apprehension shook my frame with 
horror, and brought down drops of agony upon my brow. I felt it im- 
possible to live without her: death appeared a trifling thing in compari- 
son. My mind being made up, I sat down to take a calm view of my 

position, in all its relations. It was a fair garden, full of pitfalls. 1 at 
length fixed upon a line of conduct, from the spirit of which I never after- 
wards deviated, and which, in the end, conducted me to success; for 
what can resist passion and reason coinbined ? 

“ Having resolved upon my course, I hastened our marriage forward. 
The ceremony took place; and at that part of it where the lady’s con- 
sent is expressed, she looked at me, for the first time since I had declar- 
ed my intentions, with an expression so imploring, so appealing to my 
compassion, that it required the utmost fortitude to maintain my firm- 
ness. After a short pause, seeing | appeared unmoved, she turned from 
me, and seemed to have taken a sudden resolution, as though having 
made a last effort, she had decided upon her fate. 

“ After the ceremony she attempted to take a tranquil, nay, cold leave 
of her-parents ; but nature and youth were too strong for her; she burst 
into tears, and, folding them in her arms, said, ‘I forgive you; but, oh, 
how _ will be wrung with remorse for this !’ 

“ We took our seats in the carriage alone; the feeling of loathing which 
betrayed itself in her beautiful features, after awhile subsided into icy 
coldness. Her mauner, coupled with her conduct to her parents and be- 
fore the altar, filled me with inexpressible dread, and I felt myself a prey 
to an undefined apprehension beyond the confessed difficulties of my 
situation. I behaved to her en route with distant but kind politeness ; 
and no one who had seen us would have imagined our relative positions, 
I had no hope of success in this painful struggle but in going beyond her. 
After a journey full of embarrassment, which we performed without pause, 
my object being to reach my residence in Paris as speedily as possible, 
we arrived at our destination. I welcomed her with ceremonial kind- 
ness asan honoured guest. I took an opportunity in her presence to or- 
der my own private chamber to be prepared for the night; and handing 
her the key of hers, said aloud to her femme de chambre,— 

“* You will find two beds in madame’s boudoir; I desire that, with 
her permission, you occupy one, and never neglect to do so, without her 
especial order.’ 
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ina conventional form of society ; but for me, who judged by what the 
dignity of human nature ought to be)—it wrung my heart with bitter. 
ness and shame. I had now no resource but patience. I had entered 
for a desperate stake, and was determined to play it out. It would have 
been an easy thing to act the tyrant to my wife; but, alas! of all the 
evils that threatened me, the most imminent was her disgust,—that 
heaviest ill without a remedy; as it was, I had gained at least her esteem, 
and must not forfeit it. Possibly J may be blamed for thus placing her 
in the way of temptation, instead of withdrawing her into obscurity and 
retirement; but then my ition rendered this impossible: besides, I 
detest half measures, which rarely secure even a half success. As I ap- 
prehended, she became intoxicated with the adulation showed upon her ; 
and though virtuous at heart, her youth and inexperience exposed her to 
danger. I took all possible measures to prevent Lie being taken by sur- 
prise; and having confidential servants who were devoted to us, 1 was 
certain nothing could transpire without my instant knowledge: but I 
was impatient to seize some opportunity for putting an end to this de- 
grading situation. 

Among the constant visitors at our reunions was the Viscount de V—, 
who was openly the most sedulous attendant on madame. He was a 
young man of ‘great personal attractions, high birth, and great wealth, 
witty and accomplished ; so much so, that he had obtained the sobriquet 
of “Croesus Crichton.” The viscount’s attentions to’: madame were otter- 
ed with great empressement, and augmented the envy and jealousy with 
which the fashionable of her own sex regarded her. Scandal began to 
be busy. I could have sent the viscount a cartel, but this would have 
been his death, and [ did not desire to become his murderer. He was an 
accomplished shot, but I was far his superior; for though I had never 
been known to fire a pistol, and was, to their seeming, exactly the man 
to be trifled with, they were mistaken. I could strike the poupee at for- 
ty paces, a dozen times in succession. Besides, his fire was slow; mine 
with the signal. I could not bring myself to injure this young man. He 
was frank, generous, and high-spirited, and there was nothing in his con- 
duct but what the detestable habits of society permitted. He was, more- 
over, unconscious of the thorn that rankled in my heart, and how sorely 
he was pressing upon it. I did not hate his beauty because I was ugly, 
and I bore him no resentment ; however, I dreaded lest madame'’s feel- 
ings should be entrammelled. I had never found it difficult to penetrate 
madame’s exact sentiments. Hitherto she was free, but I should be cul- 
pable to let her be longer exposed to temptation. At this juncture a 
circumstance happened which, I perceived, if skilfully handled, might 
serve greatly to my advantage. A note fell into my hands directed to 
madame, and sealed with the viscount’s arms. I did not hesitate to pe- 
ruse it. It contained a pressing invitation to be allowed to attend her to 
the Duke of *s, to hear the divine Pasta (then in the zenith of her 
glory, and who was to execute the chefs-d’ euvre in Nina,) before a reun- 
won of the elite of Paris. The viscount and madame had executed much 
of this music together; and the note concluded by adding. “Such hea- 
venly sounds require your angelic company alone to realise all that is per- 
fect on earth.” My resolution was taken. I determined to give ma- 
dame the opportunity to accept this invitation. After carefully resealing 
the note, I caused it to be delivered to madame. An hour afterwards | 
presented myself before her. I found her silent, thoughtful, and unea- 
sy. Itappearedto me that duty and a sense of decorum were strong— 
that virtue was not alarmed—and her simplicity blinded her to her dan- 
ger. But when I stated the necessity for my absence at the Chambers, 
on affairs of government, till late at night, I became aware that the de- 
mon temptation was at work, from the urgency and anxiety with which 
she entreated me to remain. I, however, pleaded the necessity of my 
engagement, and retired to prepare for a result which I saw, by her want 
of fortitude, was inevitable. I need not say, the viscount conducted the 
countess tu his own hotel, which I entered as soon as he, and followed 
them to his chamber. As I approached the door, I heard madame’s 
voice loud in reproach, and on entering, found her standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, scarlet with indignation, the viscount on his knees be- 
fore her. I closed the door after me, and turned the key. My wife sank 
upon the sofa, overwhelmed by her feelings. The viscount rose from 
his knees, full of mortification, but maiutaining the perfect self-possession 
of a man of the world. I drew a pair of pistols from my cloak, and, pla- 
cing them on a table, took my seat opposite him. 

“* Will it not be more in keeping,’ said he, pointing to the weapons, 
to await the lady’sabsence ?’ 

ae From your manner, Monsieur le Vicomte,’ I replied, coolly, ‘one 
would imagine [ had come for your wife, instead of my own.’ 

“‘ At the sound of my voice madame recovered herself. She seemed 
astonished at my composure, and rising in embarrassment, would have 
placed herself beside me, but I repulsed her, sayin 








‘I cannot describe the expression of the countess at that moment. A 
frightfal vision appeared to have been dispelled: she looked as one un- 
expectedly reprieved from death. Her features, which had been rigid 
with the fixed resolution that seemed hitherto to have influenced her, re- 
laxed into an expression of the sincerest gratitude; and, after a moment's 
reflection, she drew from her bosom a small phial, and placing it hurried- 
ly intomy hands, she rushed from the room. It was poison! I was 
horror-truck! Oh, how humiliating was my situation! In what ex- 
tremity had I plunged the being most dear to me on earth! Her, for 
whose ‘happiness I would have sacrificed all that I valued in this world, 
save HERSELF! And she, what would she not have done to rid herself of 
me? Forlorn and hopeless, what had I done that Nature should put her 
hateful mark on me thus? An angel was shutting the door of Paradise 
againstme. A burst of anguish succeeded, but after a time my feelings 
became tranquil, and I turned for comfort to the recollection that I was 
at any rate in the same home with her; that I should daily breathe the 
same air, and occupy myself in the same pursuit, agreeably to my schewe. 
— a gush of thankfulness that absorbed my being. This was true 

ove. 

“ It was late on the following day before the countess appeared in the 
saloon ; her colour had somewhat returned, and a smile of grateful calm- 
ness gleamed in her sweet face. Already it was evident that a sympathy 
was awakened in her, though as yet of no warmer a nature than grati- 
tude. I wascheered. One point was gained. She no longer avoided 
me as a hateful thing; and though she sometimes trembled as a consci- 
ousness of her situation came over her, my conduct, at once frank and 
sespectful, restored her to confidence. 

“* My first object was to find a congenial current for her thoughts, and 
to divert them by useful and agreeable occupation. She had received 
her education as an externe at a Breton convent, which affords instruc- 
tion both economical and sound. I surrounded her with associations of 
taste and beauty,—books, sculptures, pictures; and contrived for her, 
during a temporary absence of one day, a surprise that must delight her 
taste: in place of a wall of tapestry that divided her chamber from acon- 
servatory of the rarest flowers, I had one*of glass erected with a speed | 
equalling magic. Masters of celebrity in the various accomplishments | 
which her talents qualified her to attain, gave their assistance to her in- 
defatigable assiduity, for of these intellectual pursuits she seemed never 
weary; and, ere a twelvemonth had flown past, my lovely companion was 
fitted to shine in the most é/ite circles of Paris! 

“T had now gained two points: she had become even happy in her new 
—— and the foundation of a lasting sympathy was laid by my know- 

ede of her favourite authors and composers, together with all those arts 

which she so ardently admired; at the same time, whilst blending 
my own with her pure taste, I was scrupulously careful to confine our 
sympathy to the mental elements which surrounded us. Sometimes I was 
paralysed with the tormenting question, For whom was I rearing so 
much perfection into life? I had my own experience to warn me that 
one glance, one single instant, might rob me of her heart! But for this 
torturing uncertainty (which, notwithstanding my vigorous efforts to 
eheck its intrusion, would too frequently disturb my happy calm), I was 
ROW in a state of bliss, too content to have purchased, by any sacrifice, 
the continuance of my felicity, and scarcely caring to wish for an addi- 
ton to it, considering the fearful risk of losing all. 

“ But the time arrived when my wife must mingle in the society be- 
fitting her station. Instinctively she took its highest tone. I was not 
prepared for the universal admiration she attracted; and you may ima- 
gine the contrast between her charms and my appearance, when I tell 

ou we were designated among the gay as ‘La Belle et la Bete!’ Now 

egan my tribulations—my combat with the world. 

“‘ Whoever is acquainted with Parisian society and the broad limits it | 
prescribes itself, will comprehend the position in which madame was | 
placed. On one hand was the temptation of all that was graceful and | 
seductive in man, while there was nothing to oppose it but the mere ab | 
stract love of virtue unsupported by affection, even if not weakened by a | 





“* When you can bring your heart with you will te time enough.’ 

“She cast a reproachtul look upon me, and sank again into her seat, 
covering her face with her hands, There was a pause, which the vis 
count at length broke by saying,— 

“This triumph, monsieur, is somewhat lengthy; will you take satis- 
faction on the spot, or what do propose ?’ 

“*T did not come to seek your blood,’ replied I. 

“«Why, then, these pistols ? he inquired. 

“ Because,’ I said, ‘1 would have you know what I say arises from 
ae not from fear. Monsieur le Vicomte, I came not here to up- 

raid you; I came to convince madame of the viciousness of that circle 
of folly with which she suffers herself to be surrounded—to prove to 
her the danger which attends it. Whether [ belie the galaxy of satel- 
lites that float around her, she herself shall be the judge. You love my 
wife, Monsieur le Vicomte—you have told her so a thousand times.— 
You have pitied her for being sacrificed to a monster like myself—you 
set off your own perfections against my deformity. I love her too.— 
Now let her be judge of the difference in the quality of your love and 
mine. Monsieur, I come to make you happy. I give this lady to you. 
You are a bachelor; I can be divorced; you shall marry her, and that 
which on earth you most desire will be yours.’ 

“ The viscount was thrown completely off his guard. I knew full well 
he was in a position in the Luxembourg, in a certain exalted quarter, 
that rendered matrimony the sure path to disgrace and banishment from 
the gay world. 

“* Let her,’ I continued, ‘share your love, your high station, your af- 
fluence; she will well become it all. On the le of a man consumed 
with wretchedness and misery, she is as pure as when first she quifted 
her father’s home. Ah, Monsieur, you are amazed! You dream not what 
wretches such as [, whose bones are covered in an unbeauteous case, are 
doomed to suffer. Monsieur, you pause. Do you hesitate to take that, 
now itis offered, which you have sought so long, with such eager pas- 
sion and open perseverance, in the sight of all the world? Is your boast- 
ful affection mere words—the folly of the hour, the herald of shame and 
repentance? Be prompt, monsieur; make your decision, and end this 
hateful scene.’ 

“«T was not prepared for this,’ said the viscount, in vain endeavouring 
to overcome his embarrassment. ‘I cannot submit to this result—l 
must have recourse to the argument on the table.’ 

“ Observe, madame,’ 1 said, addressing myself to my wife, ‘ you are 
rejected. Nay, rather than receive you honourably, this gentleman, who 
= to love you, would seek to escape you, even in the arins of 

eath. Is this enough? Is this humiliation—degradation, or will you 
help me to a name befitting it ?’ 

“ Whilst I spoke she rose from the sofa, and placed herself behind my 
chair. She leaned upon my shoulder—I felt her tremble. Her tears 
fell fast—they were drops of precious balm upon my heart. I address- 
ed myself anew to the viscount. 

“You sit there, monsieur, with all the blandishments that Nature can 
lavish upon a man, the idol of the opposite sex, the envy of your own, 
sated with success. You see before you one of the unfortunates of her 
caprice—one who has but a single pretension to humanity, and that is in- 
visible—it is his heart! It is thought among you, that because I have a 
rough exterior, to aspire to the beautiful is in me a crime—that I have 
no title to affections! Oh,monsieur, could you but see the rich mine of 


| love within this poor exterior, treasured for none in this vast crowd save 


her—this fairest creature, you would hold me in contempt no more!— 
Listen, Monsieur le Vicomte—I wil! conceal nothing from you. I loved 
this lady from the first hour she blessed my sight, with a passion that con- 
sumed my being, and left no choice between its gratification and utter 
misery. She married me in hate—her heart was turned against me, and 
she would only consent to live, on condition of a friendship so cold that 
my soul was frozen in its element. Yet, day by day, I offered up an un- 
tired patience—a watchful affection, on this shrine Hope was almost 
dead within me, yet still I hoped! Love was ashamed to feel so abject, 


sense of shame at being linked with a being who formed a butt for every | yet still loved! Behold the quality of my affecti it wi 
en . ‘ : stion—contrast it with 

shaft of ridicule. She was hourly followed by a crowd of admirers, by | that of the libertine! Oh, msuplees, jalan tay feclings et seeing ‘that 

whom I was detested and regarded as an object of pity and compassion. | which is mine, but to which I dare not aspire, freely played for by you 


Appearing to see nothing, I saw and felt all, for I had all at stake. Not! and others. And for what? To throw away! The very terms by 
ance, not a word, escaped my observance. 1 calculated the charac-| which I hold existence (‘for oh, mademe,’ I continued, turning towards 


ter and retensions of every man who, from fashion or fascination, fell | her, ‘nothing can quencn my love but death !) thrown by as a cast-off 
jato madame’s train; but this was a miserable existence, upon the very | garment. You, monsieur, are a man of fashion and of the world, yet, 


threshold of dishonour (not for those who are used to it, and see it only 


unlike your peers, you have a fresh and noble heart. Plead for me—in 











charity give me the influence of that seductive voice which you renounce 
on your ownaccount! You owe me somewhat for my patience—teach 
her that there is a charm in the innate soul greater than the nan corpo- 
real! Teach her to believe that in me, unsightly and contemned, she 
rejects all that man can offer, forbear, or suffer for her sake !’ 

“I had net miscalculated the viscount; he rose from his seat with emo- 
tion, and gg me. 

“« How little do we know the misery we inflict on others!’ said he, 
‘Noble De Perron, forgive me; and you, madame, I ask your pardon, 
Cherish, I implore you, an affection so devoted: show but an equal con- 
stancy, and the world, which is now permitted to look on you with com. 
passion, will stand aloof with admiration. I will make what amends J 
can,’ he added, wringing my hands as he left the room. 

“I conducted my wife to our home and made no alteration in my con- 
duct towards her, except that, if possible, | was more humble, kind and 
attentive, than heretofore ; while her self-abasement was so great, that it 
wae many days before I could restore her cheerful confidence. 

“ The viscount conducted himself as a man of honour, at a cost that the 
mere man of ton would shrink from. He stopped the mouth of scandal 
by the sacrifice of his own vanity. The night following, madame was sur- 
prised (though I was not) to see him enter our saloqn, and with perfect 
ease and assurance, pay his court to her as before, and even in a more, 
marked and public manner. After what had occurred, this insult stung 
her to the quick (as was his intention). A freezing coldness, not unmin- 

led with scorn, was returned by madame, which was soon perceived by 
the assembly. For the next two nights he pursued the same course, and 
submitted to the same ordeal, making it to be understood that he had ac- 
complished a failure. He than retired with well-feigned mortification 
and confusion, thereby establishing the reputation of madame, and saving 
her from the attempts of others, as few could hope to please where the 
most accomplished courtier of the day had failed. 

“ Madame had bought experience, and became retiring and circumspect, 
but was not adequate to the difficult task of drawing lustre from a licen- 
tious circle by despising it—an art which she afterwards acquired to per- 
fection, as the following circumstance will show. 

“There was at that time in great vogue in Paris the Chevalier de Rose- 
ville, a fellow notorious for every vice under the sun. His real name 
was Bois le Dreux, from the Lyonnais ; like myself, sprung from humble 
origin. This man could boast neither refinement nor accomplishments ; 
but he had a quick capacity, that could adapt itself to all persons and occa- 
sions. His figure was symmetrical, and his countenance handsome, but 
faded with the pallor of dissipation. He was a successful and unscrupu- 
lous gambler, crue) and vicious in intrigue, a professed duellist, and well- 
known master of his weapons. He edad in a princely fortune, ac- 
cumulated by cards and dice, and every imaginable species of villany. By 
means of his wealth he found a way into the highest ranks of society, and 
by his remorseless reputation he held his sway unattacked. If it could 
be said I entertained a feeling of hate to any human creature, that was 
the man. De Roseville, uninvited, mingled with the visitors at my house. 
The retiring of the one was the signal for the other's entrée; for the vis 
count was a sort of game he did not care to come in contact with. He 
was introduced 7 a party who did not dare refuse him ; for it was but 
a week previous that he shot a youth named De l’Orme, of good family, 
and inoffensive character merely to keep up his reputation and create in- 
timidation. 


‘‘From the moment he entered my house this man established himself 
at the side of madame: he became a complete persecution. But I was 
not sorry for this, as I desired nothing so much as to give her an entire 
disgust to these impertinences. Already my courage had been canvassed 
—a challenge, and, consequently, my death, was daily looked for by the 
gaping crowd. In truth, my patience was well-nigh exhausted, when the 
viscount, who, from the time we had come to an understanding of each 
other’s character, had been entirely in my confidence, gave me reasons 
to fear that De Roseville had set his will that he would not be baffled by 
madame, and it was probable that he would resort to the base and des- 

erate means which he was well known to have taken more than once 

efore, and which was neither more nor less than an enlévement. It was 
clear the villain must be dealt with at once; but how was a matter of no 
small deliberation, for, from the first, I had resolved madame’s name 
should not be sullied in the matter. I entered into a project with the 
viscount, and we together, that evening, attended the club which he fre- 
quented. We@made for the table where he sat, and commenced play. 
Our intrusion struck De Roseville with evident surprise: he whispered 
to his companion, with an expression between a smile and a sneer. De 
Roseville was as expert as a juggler, let him shuffle, cut, nay but touch 
the cards, when out of your tong it was fatal. I was not long in finding 
legitimate cause for attacking him. 

“* Monsieur de Roseville,’ I said, addressing him in a tone that drew all 
eyes upon us, and made the attack unflinchingly personal, ‘1 do not ap- 
prove the manner in which you have cut those cards. You have placed 
an honour—it is the ace of spades!’ 

“T turned over the cards and showed the one named. It was buta 
guess, however ; yet, as the stakes were heavy, and this was the card he 
wanted, the cheat might be considered acertainty. He was confounded. 

“T continued my attack. 

“* Your habit of cheating, and your impostures of all sorts, are so no- 
torious, that, if the company are of my mind every honest man amongst 
them will lend a finger to lodge you in the street. 

“Play was suspended ; all eves were concentrated on the stranger, 
who had dared to beard the lion in hisden. De Roseville was lived 
with ire. 

“« You are tired of your life, monsieur, it would seem, he said, in a voice 
hoarse with rage. 

“<IfI were,’ was my reply, ‘you are precisely the man to whom I 
would come to rob me of it. But while I have yet to live, I will make 
the most of my breath, by telling you what you are—the hated and 
destested of all Paris! You are aremorseless and unscrupulous murderer! 
De l’Orme, who never fired a shot till he faced you, and whom you mur- 
dered to. keep up your reputation for blood, is hardly cold in his grave ! 
The flesh is still firm upon the poor Arnaud’s bones, whom you put out of 
the way to leave his sisters unprotected! Young Le Grange you killed to 
stop his mouth, after robbing him of his fortune! And more—how many 
more are known to have been sacrificed to glut your evil passions! Mes- 
sieurs, you know these things to be true! you know this villain, who 
crawls into the very bosom of our families, leaving his track of venom 
where’er he glides, to be a scoundrel, for whom the bagne were too mer- 
ciful! Is there no shame that you permit such a monster to breathe 
amongst you? Is it that you fear him? or are you willingly his fellows?” 

“I believed De Roseville to be a coward at bottom, but who found cour- 
age in the impunity of success and skill I was determined to strike ter- 
ror into his very heart, and deprive him of his dangerous power. 

“¢ Villain!’ I continued, ‘how many families have you ruined to acquire 
your wealth? How ny of your victims are at this moment pining in 
poverty and anguish, or have been driven to madness and solitary death? 
Your daily occupation is to betray innocence, and your nights are given to 
ylunder. You beve shed blood enough to swim in; and are feared and 
hated of all men—a curse to your species.’ 

“(The table was between us, and he had risen, pale as death, and stu- 
pified with the audacity and violence of my attack. He glared around 
upon the spectators, but there was a dead silence.) 

“« Will any one gainsay what I have said? Henceforth, my friends, 
never fear a villain; for my part, when I meet a wretch, who is not only 
out of the pale which protects all gentlemen, but beyond that of humani- 
ty also, I serve him thus;’—and seizing him suddenly by the throat with 
one hand, while the other grasped his collar, spite of a feeble resistance, 
and a few random blows, | dragged him over the table into the middle of 
the room. As a lutteur, or Breton wrestler, 1 was too great an adept to 
let him keep his equilibrium ; and his dissipated frame was like a child’s 
in my grep. There was a breathless silence, of ey Pi awe, for it 
was felt I was to pay my life for this. At length I threw him violently to 
the ground, and Chrowing on him a slight kick asa mark of contempt, 
I left the place accompanied by the viscount. 

“ To mark the point of what next tollowed, it_is necessary I should ex- 
plain to you that, at the time when what I am relating occurred, it was 
a common habit to fight duels by proxy: that is to say, men of a similar 
description to Venetian bravos were to be hired, at a hundred or two 
france ; they were to be met with at every café of a certain description, 
and would undertake your quarrel against any individual you might wish 
to remove, by insulting him, compelling him to come out, and shooting 
him—an event which, as they were invariably good shots, was sure to 
happen. It was their livelihood ; and those who knew the depravities 
which hung about Paris will bear me out, that these miscreants augment- 
ed their price according to the natare of the wound to be inflicted, or the 
death of the party. Having thus far explained, that you may understand 
what follows, I shall further observe with respect to duelling, that there 
is no crime my soul equally abhors, nor is there one more worthy of moral 
condemnation. Atthe time to which I am referring, blood was shed like 
water; and many ghastly bodies be seen daily stretched out at the Morgue 





obbed prematurely of ;life. I used to feel in passing this public recep- 
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tno picture within the range of humanity could be more distress- 

py on mee weighed down with fhe reflection of the domestic distress, 

broken hearts, and desolate hearths, caused by this legalised but dreadful 

The day following my attack on De oseville, I was publicly in- 

these brigands, and a cartel was immediately delivered, 

to which I returned no answer. That night I was osted as a coward at 

the most frequented club-room, and other public places in Paris. I im- 

mediately caused the following note to be placed beside the placard, 
wherever it was found :— 





sulted by one o 


Theorists on government, and especially foreigners, are extremely 
puzzled to account for what appears to them such a contradiction between 
the scheme of our institutions and their practical working. They ex- 
pect, that in the most perfect specimen of a representative system now 
existing in the world, talent would have more privileges, would have 
secured better guarantees of advancement. They could understand how, 
in a government purely monarchical, empty courtiers might fill the great 
offices of State; but that a people ostensibly possessing so much politi- 
cal freedom and so much control over the electoral power as the English, 
should submit to see all the power given tothe drones, while the working 





«¢ Monsieur Perron knows not his challenger; but until he has settled 
an affair with a polisson, who passes by the name of ‘ The Chevalier de 
Roseville,’ but whose real name is ‘ Bois le Dreux,’ an impostor from the 
Lyonnais, and who is under his omen chastisement, M. Perron does 
net consider himself at liberty. After that event, he pledges himself to 
answer all comers, from a hundred to a thousand francs.’ 


“ This ruse, therefore, failed; and the tables were completely turned on 
Roseville, who had now no means of escaping trom contempt and oblo- 
quy but the field. I received his challenge accordingly. In this case I 
was resolved to leave as little as possible to chance. The choice of the 
weapons was with me. I should have chosen to fight an American duel, 
with the all-fatal rifle, but this was not then in use, and I feared De Rose- 
ville, not knowing my expertness at the pistol, would raise an objection. 
I therefore went to the Salle d’ Armes, which he frequented, and found 
him there, in the act of practising, surrounded by a party of his colleagues, 
looking pale and disfigured from our late scuffle. I bowed slightly and 
passed on. This was an opportunity of making him know what he had 
to expect, and I resolved not to miss it. I took twenty shots at the 
poupée (a doll as big as my thumb, made of Indian-rubber, painted white, 
which dipped when struck, and recovered itself by meaus of a spring). 
I djs Aeese te with ease every time; but I was somewhat embarrassed, 
as | did not wish him to become aware of the secret of my quick fire, 
and I dwelt upon my aim in amanner quite different from my usual style. 
I heard from the viscount that Roseville was aghast; his practice was 
bad, and altogether he was quite out of himself. The duel was on the 
following morning. Roseville had agreed to my proposition to use rifles. 
You see that one hanging against the wall, small in bore, and nearly six 
fect in length—a real Keutuckiau? it is the one | fought with. I doubtnot 

ou will be surprised to hear that I insisted on madame’s presence at the 
duel; possibly you condemn such a measure; it certainly was an outrage 
against all prescribed ruies of society. But though I will not confess to 
eccentricity (of which I am often accused ), and tor this reason, that my 
motives of action are strong aud consisteut, whereas ectentricity 18 more 
or less extravagant, and borders on absurdity; yet I ill admit, that in 
extraordinary positions I do pot hesitate to avail m, * of extraordinary 
means to produce a result. In fact, the airof my na. # mountains still 
influences my nature, though full half my life bas beer pent in Paris. | 
am & sort of mongrel, so to speak, between barbarism and refinement. I 
will, however, state the reasons that actuated me in this particular. 1 
meant it as an effectual preventive to her being in fature a prey to these 
hunters after intrigue, these pests of society; intending she should sup- 
pose our quarrel arose on her account, asin truthit did. I had also a la- 
tent hope, that her seeing my life placed in jeopardy for her, after my 
long patience and inexhaustible kindness, would touch the right chord ! 
You shall see how far I was correct iu this conjecture. 

“She never did, nor ever would have questioned my will. I requested 
her to envelope herself in my large travelling cloak, and to remain in the 
carriage asilent spectator to whatever might occur, We took up the vis- 
count, and without exchanging a word reached the ground before my an- 
tagonist had arrived. ; : 

“He was not long behind, and the preliminaries were quickly ar- 
ranged. We were to be placed at a hundred paces’ distance, and advance 
upon each other step by step, with the option of firing at discretion, But 
woe to him who hou fire first and miss! His opponent had only 
to approach and put the muzzle tohis breast. Such was the arrange- 
ment. 

“I never once thought of failure, so entire was my self-confidence ; and 
T had, throughout, no intention of killing my man— this would have been 
contrary to my fixed principle. My object was to strike him on the 
right shoulder, so as to disable the limb, and for the future putit out of 
his power to gamble, intrigue, or murder, as he had been inthe habit of 
doing for so long atime. But now the moment was come, and I had the 
opportunity of doing what the laws should have done for me—nerved, 
also, with the conviction that I was making common cause with humani- 
ty—my repugnance to shed blood rose powerful within me; but I sum- 
moned all my firmness to go through with the part I had assigned myself, 
As the shoulder would be somewhat covered with the stock of t'.e rifle, 
my aim must be to the greatest nicety. I examined his piece; it was ill- 
chosen for his, and well for my purpose, being very thin at the stock, and 
jae 4 balanced. His only chance was in a near approach before he 


“ We were placed. 

“T looked upon madame ; she was pale, but motionless as a statue. [ 
nodded cheerfully to her. The signal was given at that instant, and we 
advanced towards each other at a funereal pace, our rifles poised. and 
fingers on the trigger—watchful as lynxes at every motion. This slow 
process—while death hangs in the air over one’s head—is apt to try the 
nerves. Mine were as cool as if I had been waiting for a hart in the 
thicket. I have said, the secret of my success depended on the quick- 
ness of my aim, for I get an instantaneous sight. If he approached with- 
insixty yards [ could execute any maneuvre I pleased. He came within 
thirty yards—a murderous distance—he then stopped rather suddenly, 
and brought his rifle to his shoulder; it was somewhat covered, but I 
fired, ond the ball went straight as an ace to its aim; yet, keeping as 
closely as possible to the wood of his stock, which was carved, it glanced 
against an angle and shot upwards. De Roseville whirled round two or 
three times and fell on his face, his piece going off in the air. 

“ When turned over he presented a spectacle too dreadtul to describe. 
His jaw was shattered, and the right eye forced from its socket—a fitting 
spectacle fora duellist! I felt sick at heart, and madame was herror- 


struck. We drove rapidly home, without giving vent to our feelings in 
words. Sohs, however, broke from her ; and the movement of the cloak 


in which she remained enveloped, showed how powerful was her emo- 
tion. 

‘When we entered our room she rushed into my arms, and threw her- 
self upon my bosom, imploring forgiveness for the past. I felt her heart 
throb upon my own—her tears wet my cheek—Sue was mine!!! Here, 
then, was at lastan end to all my suffering!! To describe my feelings 
—_ be impossibie—rapture, too great almost for nature to sup- 
por 
_ “From that hour to the present no cioud has passed over our unvary- 
ing sympathies, not a cold word has broken the harmony of our commu- 
niop. 

The narrative of M. Perron, told with all the earnestness that the re- 
capitulation would awaken in one who could revel in the remembrance 
of past woe as compared with present bliss, affected me with deep emo- 
tion. Nothing could surpass the interest it excited in me, now that I had 
become acquainted with my extraordinary host and hostess. 

M. Perron, also, subsequently concluded the fate of De Roseville. 

_ “For many years after the Shore happy termination of all my suffer- 
ings, a man was led through the streets of Paris in poverty and darkness 
begging his bread. That man was De Roseville! The injuries of the 
duel, in the sequel, deprived him of both his eyes. The plunderer, in 
his helpless condition, was in his turn, plundered of his ill-gotten wealth. 
He had neither friend nor conscience to console him. The last few years 
of his degraded existence were supported by a pittance which I caused 
to be delivered to him by an unknown hand, 

“ The viscount redeemed himself even beyond my hopes, much as I 
reckoned on his good, natural dispositions. We continwe to live on terms 
of the sincerest friendship and mutual esteem.” 

Here my narrative must end ; and I hope my readers will acknowledge 
that an acquaintance with these particulars of their early career added no 
little zest to the enjoyment I experienced whilstdomiciled with M. and 
Madame Perron. I trust, also, they will share the regret with which I 
took leave of personages of such intrinsic worth. ; 

——— 


LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 
THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


Political wisdom and parliamentary talent are not with us the only pass- 
| oes to high official station and power. 
owed a degree of weight in deciding the choice of statesmen—property 
—_ hereditary rank. We donot say thata wholly incapable man would 
ve chosen to filla great office of state merely because he happened to 


e . - ae 
— high in the peerage, or because he was the owner of an enormous 
-" € "oe } ; } 
— roll, though cases enough are on record where such appointments 
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© produced glaring anomalies; but it is notorious that men of even 


modern abilities have a much bett 


m the ¢ r, if y ' 
r country, if they-are so fortunate as to possess Chass powern 
©commendations. 


Two other elemsnts are al- | 


er chance of rising to the highest posts | 


bees were contemptuously excluded, altogether passes their comprehen- 
sion. Indeed, it is not very easy for ourselves to account for it; except 
on the supposition that such ornamental nominations were really intended 
to cover an useful purpose,—that these illustrious representatives of land 
and ancestral honours were used as a kind of inert obstruction to ideas of 
change, such as the more active spirits would have promoted: as ballast, 
in fact, to the vessel of the State. 

Each year, however, is lessening the influence of this practice. Each 
successive administration includes a greater number of able, well-infor- 
med, active noblemen, who displace the mere placemen. Each success- 
ive minister sees more the necessity of commanding for his colleagues the 
intellectual respect of the people. But whenthe Earl of Ellesmere com- 
menced his political life, a very different system prevailed. Blue riband- 
ism and red tapeism ruled in courts and cabinets. Even for one so well 
born as himself, it was uphill work to rise by the sheer force of talent. 

He has now been nearly twenty-seven years in parliament. If during 
that period he has never attained any very brilliant distinction as a states- 
man or an orator, he has always occupied a conspicuous position, and his 
career has been in a high degree honourable to him. His political course 
has been such as might at all times well form a model for British noble- 
men who desire to be useful to theircountry. Steadily adhering, through 
all changes and vicissitudes, to the party and the principles with which 
he identified himself at his first outset in life, he has at all times been 
| distinguished by a liberality of sentiment towards antagonists; and by a 
disposition to forecast his views and to adapt legislation to growing ne- 
cessities, rather than to confine it within the limits of preconceived 
theories. As Lord Francis Leveson Gower, and afterwards as Lord 
Francis Egerton, his name is always found assoc ‘ated with wise and timely 
efforts to liberalise and nationalise the policy of his party, to render it less 
a policy of fixed ideas and consecrated maxims, while, without compro- 
mising its fandamental principles, it was brought more into accordance 
with modern views of public equity. In his version of toryism, many of 
its unpopular features, many of those which have been since obliterated, 
had no place. In common with some of the great men of the age, he 
anticipated the social and intellectual wants of his countrymen. His 
early speeches—those made a quarter of a century ago—are, in some 
respects, more liberal than those of professed Liberals of the present 
day, in whom a reaction has taken place; and he seems, very early in 
his public life, to have satisfied his mind as to the true policy of an aris- 
tocracy. Of course, this may have been but the vague yearning after 
unattainable political perfectibility, with which so many young men of 
ardent temperament, public spirit, and benevolent intentions, are haunted 
on their first entrance into the world,—too soon, alas! to meet with dis- 
appointment, as the hard, hollow realities of life force themselves on 
their view. Yet even in his very earliest speeches, when he was but two- 
and-twenty years of age, there were evidences of vigorous thinking, and 
an indisposition to adopt other men’s sentiments at second-hand, which 
implied a considerable amount of self-judgment, and promised well for 
the solidity and durability of his convictions. In fact, his first parliamen- 
tary efforts attracted much attention. It was nota very frequent spec- 
tacle in those days, that of a young Tory nobleman espousing, s0 warmly 
as Lord Leveson Gower did, the cause of the Irish Roman Catholics. 
But it is enough to say that his natural ardour and generosity of spirit 
had been favoured and stimulated by the genius of Canning. Of that 
distinguished statesman and brilliant orator, Lord Leveson Gower—like 
him too, an author—was a fascinated admirer. 

His very first speech in parliament, made in 1822, when he was only 
twenty-two years of age, was on the bill for admitting Roman Catholic 
peers to the partial enjoyment of parliamentary privileges, introduced 
by Canning. He then sat for Bletchingly as Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, and had already attracted notice among the aristocracy by some 
literary productions, of which more hereafter. This first speech, which 
was delivered with remarkable manliness and self-possession, stamped 
him as a politician of liberal sentiments. He declared his determination 
to be guided by justice, and said he was clearly convinced of the justice 
of the claim of the Catho'ic peers. If the six Catholic peers were the 
rankest Jesuits that ever infested the Escurial, he should be ashamed of 
having a seat in that house if their admission to participate in all their 
just rights in the legislature could excite one moment’s alarm there. 
And he added, that he considered the fears of those who resisted the 
Catholic claims generally to be altogether chimerical. 

But while he thus asserted the claims of the Roman Catholics to absolute 
freedom and equality of political privileges, his constitutional principles 
led him to shrink from some of the means adopted by the Irish Catholic 
leaders to obtain the recognition of their rights by the English legislature. 
In 1825, for instance, when he was selected to move the address in an- 
swer to the king’s speech, he declared his belief that the expectation of 
Ireiand’s — regenerated by the Catholic Association was visionary 
and chimerical. He sincerely regretted the existence of that Associa- 
tion, and ardently wished for its speedy annihilation. But, on the other 
hand, he equally hoped that neither the violence of the Assuciation on 
the one hand, nor the equally pernicious virulence of Orange insanity on 
the other, might long be permitted to check the progress of improvement 
in Ireland. Phese passages are valuable for the liberal sentiments they 
embody, not for any thing at all remarkable or original in the style or 
language. Lord Ellesmere, indeed, has never laid himself out for dis- 
play. He has sought less to dazzle or astonish than to instruct and to 
encourage by his own example. We must not look, therefore, in re- 
viewing his career, for any of those brilliant efforts of oratory in which 
some public men delight. We shall rather have occasion to admire his 
consistency, his persevering devotion to a policy of cautious reformation, 
his ready alacrity in support of all measures by which might be extended 
to the whole people the full fruits and perfect blessings of constitutional 
freedom. His public life may not be so interesting to the reader as the 
career of some of whom we have had occasion to speak, but it will at 
least be found instructive. 

The speech to which we have just referred contained many evidences 
that he who made it, whatever might be his intellectual pretensions, was 
at least animated by the spirit of philosophic statesmanship. It is far 
above the average of speeches made in moving the addresses at the com- 
mencement of the session, and it is altogether worthy of a retrospective 
glance, especially as having been made by a young man scarcely twenty- 
five years of age. While some parts of it still exhibit the speaker’s admi- 
ration of the policy of the most brilliant orator and statesman of his time, 
there are others which point dimly to some future, of which even Mr. 
Canning had not dared to dream. There are one or two maxims worth 
recording, as, for instance, that ‘The surest test that can be applied to 
the conduct of man to man, is that which supposes the application ot our 
conduct to ourselves.” And again, ‘A war of principle, next to a reli- 
gious contest, is the most inextinguishable source of misery and destruc- 
tion.”’ Speaking of the treaties then recently ratified between this coun- 
try and the South American States, and the jealousy which had been ex- 
pressed at the direction which the trade of those countries was taking to- 
wards England, he said, he sincerely hoped that those treaties would 
foster and improve this tendency. The commerce of England was now 
happily in the progress of being freed from many restrictions, which, 

bottomed on false principles, impeded its free course. Those absurd en- 
actments were now expunged from the text-book of the political econo- 
| mist. To what extent our commerce might reach—what, or whether 
| any, limit could be affixed to the spirit of British industry—was a subject 





*» | for the speculations of the political philosopher or the ingenious traveller. 


| These matters he would leave to the Halls and Humboldts of the day, 
| satisfied, however, that England had not yet run her course. 

The noble speaker might have uttered sentiments far more bold than 
| these, and Fet have fallen short of what he was to see accomplished. 
Little did the Lord Leveson Gower of 1825, a younger son, and trusting 
in a great degree to his talents alone for his promotion, imagine, when 
he expressed this very vague hope that in 1846, he as Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, enriched by the favour of a kinsman to a level with some of the most 
weaithy in the land, would again move an address in answer to aspeech 
from the throne, but this time announcing to the world, not the first faint 
indications of a new system, but the total abolition of all restrictions on 
trade and commerce! In the intervening twenty years, many of those 
who sat with him under the premiership of Sir Robert Peel bad changed 
their opinions, not one time but several times. Lord Francis Egerton 
might have looked back with justifiable pride to his own consistency, 
| and have reflected that if he, too, had changed, his later opinions had 

been but the natural fruition of an early tendency. 
| About two months after the delivery of the previous speech, Lord Le- 





| Yeson Gower was brought more prominently before the House of Com- 
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mons than ap to that time. There isa class of motions that are made in 
parliament from time to time, and which seem expressly framed to puzzle 

oliticians; for they are at once successful and abortive. The most stri- 

ing case of the kind in more recent times was Mr. Ward’s celebrated 
motion with respect to the Irish Church, out of which sprang the Ap- 
propriation clause. Another instance is the motion of Lord Leveson 
Gower, to which we now refer. On the 29th of April, 1825, he moved a 
resolution, the effect of which was to authorise a provision for the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. This mode of recognising what cannot be 
ignored, has always been a favourite one with the more liberal class of 

onservative statesmen. The motion of Lord Leveson Gower was on 
this occasion carried by 205 votes to 162, and great excitement was at 
the time caused by this result; but it did not lead immediately to the 
consequences that were expected from it. Lately, we have seen the 
same principle working itself out in the additional endowment of May 
nooth College; but the Roman Catholic clergy have steadily refused, 
hitherto, all overtures to connect them with the State by any other ties 
than those which, possibly, they hope one day themselves to dictate. We 
have, however, to do here with the noble lord who stood forward on the 
occasion as the champion of that degree of concession which he thought 
his party were at that time prepared for. Apparently his success embold- 
ened him, and gave strength and purpose to the tendencies of his mind ; 
for we find him, within a month after, devoting himself specially to the 
cause of the Roman Catholics. He declared that all his feelings were 
merged in the overwhelming necessity of Catholic Emancipation; and 
to the accomplishment of that great and paramount measure, all the ener- 
gies of his mind should be thenceforward directed. 

The uncompromising advocacy of the Roman Catholic claims may, in- 
deed, be said to be the distinguishing feature of Lord Ellesmere’s early 
political life. With very few exceptions, his chief displays in parlia- 
ment were made in debates on this subject; indeed, from the success of 
the motion we have just referred to, he had acquired a right to speak 
with authority on the question. Year after year he returned to the charge, 
not always as a leader, but often asan humble, though zealous subordi- 
nate. In 1827, when the motion for the removal of the penal laws against 
the Catholics was brought before the House, he spoke warmly in favour 
of it. ‘ Was it fair,” he said, ‘‘to suppose that education and the light of 
truth had flashed on the Protestants unly, and that not one single ray had 
penetrated the obscure bosom of the Catholic?’ And again, in the fol- 
lowing year, in supporting Sir Francis Burdett’s motion for a considera- 
tion of the Catholic c!aims, he expressed his firm conviction that every 
hour of postponement would only add to the difficulties of the subject. 
The power wielded by the Catholic priesthood had been much insisted 
on. Why, history instructed us that religious power always flourished 
under persecution. Effectually to repress any religion, the only choice 
was between extirpation and mild toleration. 

The year 1829 saw the accomplishment of that for which he had now 
toiled during the whole of his brief political life; but, in common with 
the Conservative leaders of that day, he repudiated the power by which, 
in truth, the Emancipation had been carried. Speaking in the debate 
on the address, he expressed his joy that government should have been 
armed with powers to put down the Catholic Association; but, in two 
months after, he specially addressed the House in deprecation of any 
further delay in the settlement of the Roman Catholic claims. A few 
short weeks brought the question to a triumphant settlement; but we 
do not find Lord Leveson Gower a participator in the triumph; though, 
in the following year, he expressly felicitated himself upon having lent 
his feeble aid to a measure which had been attended with such complete 
success. 

If Lord Leveson Gower was thus an evident disciple of Canning in his 
advocacy of the Catholic claims, he not the less coincided with that states- 
man inhis views of the question of Parliamentary Reform. In fact, he 
belonged to that class of Conservative or Tory statesmen, who, by a time- 
ly consideration of the wants of the people, and an early concession of 
any rights that might have been withheld from them, as far as those rights 
were compatible with the existing powers of government, sought to ward 
off the necessity for.organic change. Accordingly, he vehemently op- 
posed all efforts to carry Parliamentary reform, and especially Lord John 
Russell’s motion in 1828. Yet his opposition seemed to be, in one sense, 
a reluctant one. It was not the blind, unreasoning obstruction offered by 
some opponents, but rather an act of necessity, forced on him bya fear of 
the consequences of change, and the natural love of an aristocrat for that 
which was identified with the ascendency of his order. In fact, he de 
clared that he opposed Lord John Russell’s plan, notwithstanding that 
he knew that change which he could not oppose, and improvement which 
he would encourage, were alike at work in the constitution. He owned, 
that although he could discover in the composition of this constitution 
some antique peculiarities and grotesqueness of detail, he yet shuddered 
to approach, with the intentiun of repair, a composition which, with | 
its faults, he must look at with reliance and admiration—which he wish- 
ed to transmit to his posterity unchanged and unimpaired. 

A very natural consequence of this expression of opinion was that Lord 
Leveson Gower, who has always been a consistent man, offered a very 
determined opposition to the great Reform measure of 1831. So sweep 
ing a measure seemed to him, as it did at the time to many of the wisest 
and most liberally disposed statesmen of the day, little short of a revolu- 
tion. He saw in it the downfall of the old constitution, the ruin of aris- 
tocratic Jad al He was the more earnest in denouncing it, because he, 





at least,Jhad always been prepared to legislate in the spirit of fairness 
and equity, and to make those concessions which the liberal spirit of the 
times rendered necessary. Lord John Russell’s bill, then, met with but 
little favour from him. He thought that the Whigs were acting the part 
of public traitors, thus to avail themselves of delusions existing in the 
public mind, for the advancement of their own party and power. He de- 
clared his conviction that the excitement that existed about reform did 
not arise from the force of argument, but from a concurrence of cireum- 
stances, and from the events which had taken place on the Continent. He 
believed that a reaction would take place, and deprecated the adoption 
of such a measure in the meantime,—a measure the most sweeping and 
imperial that bad been introduced into parliament since the Revolution 
of 1688. It was asuicidal proceeding, and one which would unite the 
agen of the monarchy here with the enemies of the Church in Ire- 
and. 
Thus soon had a man of really liberal views and sentiments become 
alarmed into a determined opposition to a measure which purported to be 
intended as a guarantee for future good government. He had, however, 
become more identified than ever with his party. His talents, no less 
than his position, led to his being selected, at an early stage of his public 
life, for officialemployment. In 1828 he was made Chief Secretary for 
Ireland,—a post of considerable importance; and from July 1830 to No- 
vember 1830, he filled the office of Secretary at War. He had been a 
member ofthe Privy Council since 1828. When the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir R. Peel resigned office, Lord Leveson Gower went out with 
them, and he has not since held any post under the gouernment. He 
made avery good administrative officer, thinking no application too great 
ifit eaabled him satisfactorily to perform his public duty. 
After the passing of the Reform-bill he remained for some time out of 
arliament, like many other members of the aristocracy who had violent- 
y opposed that measure, and who considered the country as handed 
over, bound and helpless, to the Whigs, or their masters, the People. 
But a very short time brought a reaction; and when the Conservative 
leaders, in 1834-5, dissolved parliament, Lord Leveson Gower (now Lord 
Francis Egerton, as he had adopted that surname under the will of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, from whom he inherited vast wealth) was again 
returned to the House of Commons. This time, however, it was for 
South Lancashire ; and his election for that important constituency was 
at the time justly considered a om os ap That his importance with his 
oa was in no degree diminished, may be inferred from his havin 

een selected to propose Sir C. M. Sutton as Speaker of the House o' 
Commons; on several occasions, indeed, he has been put forward as the 
organ of great party movements,—such is the general respect for his ta- 
lents and integrity. : eee: 7 

The alarm and exasperation of feeling which influenced his conduct 
during the Reform year, may be traced in his subsequent political move- 
ments. Yet he did not, as some of his class had done, oppose himself to 
every kind of liberal legislation—his opposition was confined to such 
measures as he believed were intended to undermine institutions, and to 
propitiate the growing and encroaching spirit of democracy. For in- 
stance, he spoke warmly in favour of the pa incorporation of the 
London University in 1835, on the ground, that although he knew he 
was assisting to found a Dissenting university, still the Dissenters ought 
to have some central institution. On the other hand, he was a stanch op 
ponent of all those measures of the Whigs which were supposed to have 


originated in the “ Lichtield-house compact.” In speaking against the 
plan for placing the revehues of the Irish Church under the control of 
parliament, ke declared that he could not repress the expression of his 


conscientious belief that the Church was in danger. Thus, while he was 
prepared to endow the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland by paytug the 
priesthood, and to concede to the Dissenters their much-~ oveted univer- 
sity, he shrunk from sanctioning the slightest interference with the ine 
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views associated with a strong dislike to organic change. He 
also opposed the Whig Irish Corporation-bill, and still more warmly their 
measure of Education, on the ground, that in seeking to implant their 
stem they had risked greater interests than even those of education— 
y had incurred the danger of substituting poison for that meagre diet, 
if meagre it were, on which the people at present subsisted. 
From the foregoing review of some of the chief events of the Earl of 
Ellesmere’s political :career it will be seen, that while throughout his 
life he has been ready to give his party a steady and consistent support’ 
his advocacy has never degenerated into partisanship; nor has he been 
peogeced to yield up bis own peculiar opinions, even when they clashed 
with the general iene of policy adopted by those under whose banner 
he had ranged himself. Of course, this sort of independence is easy toa 
man who is elevated above all the temptations and the fears of ordinary 
ambitions; but at the same time, when we look around and see how 
many public men there are who are equally favoured by Fortune, and 
who yet wholly merge their individuality and independence in the ag- 
gregate will of their party, we must be ready to award to the more inde- 
pendent among them all the praise they deserve. ; . 
The accessivn of Sir Robert Peel to power in 1841, gave Lord Francis 
Egerton again the opportunity of affording a cordial “oe to his ad- 
ministration. It was the general approval of members o the Conserva- 
tive party of the character of this nobl eman, that enabled Sir Robert to 
carry many measures in opposition to the wishes of the more violent 
but consistent Tories. ead Francis Egerton stood forth bold ly in sup- 
port of that system of enlightened Conservatism with it was Sir Robert 
Peel’s mission to enforce in legislation. ‘* Maintenance of institutions, 
re. rmation of abuses,” had always been his great principle ; and he felt 
muc:: confidence iu Sir Robert Peel’s discretion as to the mode in which 
he wo. 4 carry it out. He gave a cordial support to all the new pre- 
mier’s measures—to the Lncume-tax, the commercial relaxations, and to 
the increased grant to Maynvoth College. The latter proposal, more es- 
apd was in accordance with his own long-cherished political views. 
he reader will not have forgotten, that, twenty years before, he had 
brought forward and carried a motion for the paymentof the Roman | 
Catholic clergy. In supporting Sir Robert Peel’s measure for the increas 
ed grant to Maynooth, he declared his belief, that to annihilate the con 
tract for the conservation of Maynooth would not only be unproductive 
of good to the Established Ciurch in Irelaid, bat woald actually peril 
its existence. But the strougest evidence he could give of the conlidence 
he felt in Sir Robert Peel was-his stepping forward in January, 1846, to 
move the address of the House-of Commons in answer to the queen's 
speech when the minister, to the indignation and dismay of a large por- 
tion of his party, had resolved on the bold step of a total repeal of the 
Corn-laws. Ou the retirement of Sir R. Peel from office, Lord Francis 
Ezerton was raised to the peerage by the title of Earl of Eliesmere — 
The Earl of Ellesmere has ever been ambitious of political distinction. 
Taking part in state alfairs has always appeared with him rather a matter 
of public duty than of personal inclination. Politics has never had 
wer to stir his passion—to make him mix in the turmoil of party-strife 
or the sake of the stimulus and the excitement of the contest. A phi- 
losophic mind, deeply imbued with that reverence for the Constitution 
which would seem to be a part of the‘nature of all Englishmen, the high 
est and the lowest, informs and sustains all his speeches, imparting to 
them a more lofty interest than that which is derived from the most ex- 
pert use of the weapons of controversy. It has only been on great occa- 
sions, at times when circumstances seemed to him to render necessary 
modifications of the principles of bis party, that he has stepped forward 
to give in his adhesion to those leaders in whom he had confidence ; 
feeling, perhaps, that his known freedom from party bias, and his prov- 
ed fidelity to Conservative principles, would attach a weight to his opin- 
ions, which he, perhaps, would be the last to presume uponas being their 
intrinsic due. At least, such has been, more or less, the effect of his po- 
litical displays at particular periods. Appearing asa speaker only at 
intervals—seldom much more than once or twice in a session—when he 
came forward and spoke earnestly in behalf of any measure or scheme of 
policy, hissupport had great effect as an example. His rank, and wealtt., 
and standing in the country, would almost of themselves have led, in a 
partial degree, to this result. But the intrinsic value of his speeches also 
materially contributed to it. They are characterised by extreme sound- 
ness: ab occasional ambition in the style—natural in one who spoke 
bat seldom, and then, no doubt, with preparation—did not prevent their 
being accepted as thoroughly practical. In thoaght and language, they 
are what might be expected froma highly cultivated and thoughtful mind, 





the Irish Chu institution. It is not unusual thus to | scious of even the siinplest arts of self-advancement, or } 
py el cnune wun ee ledged ability is caldesty overtaken by misfortune. In such instances 
a man who unites wealth and liberality to discernment and delicacy, may, 
if he step in at the right moment, render incalculable service, not merely 
to the individuals whom he might thus encourage or assist, but also to 
the public, who would otherwise have been deprived of the benefit of 
their talents. Lord Ellesmere has, we understand, in such cases, many 
times made a noble use of his position. 
demands a total silence as to the particulars. 
pursuits also lead him, unmindfal ef the t \ 
which disfigure the lives of too many English noblemen, to admit to his 
society many literary men, with whom he associates, not as the earl but 
as the author. In this respect he is not unlike the late Lord Holland. 


envied by almost any man in the country, however high or however for- 
tunate, 
benefit of society as well as of himself, he is also gifted with taleuts 
which enlarge immeasurably his sphere of enjoyment, and command a 
respect among his contemporaries which, in this country, is never accor- 
ded to rank or wealth alone. 


some of the first statesmen of the day, who consider his support or ap- 
proval of their measures as affording an additional guarantee that they 
will prove acceptable to the public. Tke brief sketch we have given of 
his political career, ts which we may add thathe moved the second read- 
ing of the Ten hours’ Factory-bill in the House of Lords, proves that he 
has not allowed the welfare of the general community to be lost sight of 
in the interests of his order; and, upon the whole, whether we regard 
him in his public or his private capacity, we see no reason to retract our 
opinion that his character is one which might well be taken as a model 
by British noblemen. 


ANOTHER EVENING 


‘unate characteristic of tuis writer, that he seems pertectly to have recog- 





animated by the most liberal seutiments. There is none of that pseudo- 
liberalism which may often be met with in inexperienced men, enamour- 
ed of an imaginary Sa the caution of their owa wishes, but not to 
be realised by imperfect man. Whatever he puts forward, if it be not 
all that might be done, is at least practicable. The argumentative por- 
tions are always powerfully worked out; aud when declamation is em- 
ployed, it is not ouly forcible in itself, but it is alsoanimated by the more 
vigorous influence of evident sincerity. It, as a whole, Lord Ellesmere’s 
speeches cannot be poiuted to as models of eloquence, yet they at all 
times command respect and admiration, and excite deep interest, fram 
their lofty moral toue, and the combined force and refinement of their 
diction. 

Il, indeed, this nobleman has any positive personal ambition, it would 
seem rather to tend towards distinction in literature. At a very early 
age he devoted himself to the luxuries of the mind ; and as he appears 
to have loved them for their own sake,-he has not yet lost the early relish 
theyinuspired. As Lord Leveson Gower, he was the first who introduced 
Goethe’s Faust, ina metrical translation, to the knowledge of the En- 
glish reader. Many as have been the translations that have siuce ap- 
peared, his, taken as a whole, has not been excelled, when all the re- 
os are considered; although in the scenes translated by Shelley, 

ord Eliesmere would, perhaps, be the first to edmit that poet’s super- 
jority. In 1824, while still Lord Leveson Gower, he published a volume 
of translations trom the German—from Schiller, Goethe, and Korner; 
some of which reflect the vigour of the origiaai with more truthfulness 
than is usual in translations. Some of the fugitive pieces of Schiller are 
not surpassed in force and fidelity by the translations of Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. In addition to the translations, the volume contains also some few 
original pvems of a high order of excellence. Lord Ellesmere hus also, 
from time to time, written other poems and some dramas ; and he bas 
also translated some dramatic works aud poems from the French : among 
the rest, Victor Hugo's Hernani, his version of which was not long since 
performed by an amateur company at the St. James’s Theatre for a char- 
itable purpose. These and other works, many of them of a fugitive kind, 
have been printed for private circulation on'y. Therefore, of course, we 
cannot = | more about them. But there is an avowed publication of the 
noble earl, when he was Lord F. Egerton, which was reviewed in this pe- 
riodical at the time it appeared, aud which is highly honourable to bis 
literary ability. 

In the autumn of 1839, Lord F. Egerton, accompanied by his lady, left 
England in their own yacht on a voyage to the Levant. They touched 
at various puints on the shores of the Mediterranean, and went some dis- 
tance into the interior, pitching their tents, literally and in pure patriar- 
chal fashion, in Syria. Some time after their return—that is to say, in 
1843—the noble lord published an account of his voyage and adventures, 
under the title of Mediterrancan Sketches. We have siden read a book 
of travels at once so instructive and entertaining. Many a professional 
writer might with profit make this book a model for productions of its class. 
Writers of books of travels would seem to imagine that, of all classes of 
writing, it is that which requires no previous preparation or qualification. 
They set out from home altogether auinformed as to the countries they pur- 
pose visiting, and their books, when they return, consist of their first im- 
pressions, expressed with pert garrulity or senteutious solemnity. You 
meet with bat little research, and still less of novelty, aud with no at- 
tempts at colouring or character. Nuw, Lord Bllesmere’s book presents u 
strikingcoutrast to such flimsy productions. Although he travelled ina 
well-beaten track, he has sutlused his narrative with novelty. Good taste 
presides over every page andevery sentence. Avoiding the thread. bare 

topics of previous travellers, he indulges in those reflections only on ea- 
cred localities which are necessary to Orientalise the scene, and give life 
and vraisemblance to the vivid sketches of life, mauners, and character, 
which every where abound. It is the work of a highly cultivated mind, 
thoroughly Ambued with all antecedent information on the subject, and 
quick w seize on all points of novelty, by which it might be embellished 
and rendered entertaming. The style is elegant and polished. 

It is not merely as being av author bimself that Lord Ellesmere is con- 
nected with literature, he is also the patron and friend of authors. A 
Mecwaas is a character comparatively rare in these days of literary inde- 
pendence ; and i. is well, both for the personel comlort of authors and 
for the diguity of literature, that it should be so. The days of lordly 
patronage and literary servility are happily gone by; and the general 
public have become, if not the ouly, at least the best supporters of meu 
of letters. No man of ability and industry, with the requisite informa 
tion, whu applies himself to literature, cau long remain without a respec. 
table subsistence; but cases will occur where struggling merit is uncon, 


when acknow~ 


We almost regret that delicacy 
The noble lord’s literary 
rejudices and the false pride 


The Earl of Ellesmere occupies a position for which he might well be 


lessed with riches, which he well knows how to use for the 


As a politician, he evjoys the confidence and commands the respect of 


To be Continued. 





WITH POETRY AND OUR 
LATER POETS 

From the Dudlin University Magazine 
Motherwell’s Poems are nearly all of the ballad class. It was one for- 
nized where his own strergth lay, and to have almost uovaryingly ad 
hered to the brarch of Art he originally adopted with so much spirit and 
success. There are several things in the volume which might, indeed, 
have been written by far inferior men; but the majority of these short 
effusions are of great merit in their class—some of decided and lasting 
excellence. They are in every vein—iender, terrible, thoughtfal, fanci- 
ful, all with a certain lack of metrical skill in which Motherwell was some- 
times strangely at fault; fullof genuine unborrowed feelings; rich with 
observation of Nature clearly taken at no second-hand, no electrotype 
plating of worn-out imagery, re-issued “ good as new;” the work of a 
man who had drunk for himself at the old fountaixs of national poesy, and 
in whom the love of those wild flowers of song was so powerful ae to 
secure him from the danger of all more vitiating, even though perhaps 
more finished, models—sv judicious and so genial, as to make him feel that 
the true way to inherit the spirit of the old bards was vo go straight to 
Natare for himself, as they had done. 

Love anid war—“ fierce wars aud faithful loves’—as customary with 
all those same metre ballad-mongers,” are of course the main staple of 
ourGlasgow minstrel. Among those dedicated to the former theme, the 
famous song of “ Jeanie Morrison” will probably be considered to take 

recedence. Simple and spontaneous as this little poem appears, we are 
informed by Motherwell’s biographer, thatof it “ there exist at least two 
rough draughts, if not mure, in which the process of elaboration is very 
distinct, and outof which the poem, as it now stands, was wrought. 
“ There are,” he adds, *‘ of course, different versions of particular stanzas, 
but the leading ideas and images are the same in all; and as he was thirty- 
four years of age when he published the ¥allad in its present form, we 
thus see that this single production was, in a certain sense, the work ofa 
life.” Such perfection of art is it celare artem; so very hard it is to be 
eteagan at ease. Meanwhile it is quite possible that the ballad may 
1ave suffered as well as profited by this process. It is well known that 
the Laureate busies his venerable leisure in re-casting, or reforming many 
of his great poems; but his admirers have often seriously doubted whe- 
ther his second and third readings will be allowed to stand in the text of 
future editions; and have vainly sighed for an injunction from some 

oetical Court of Chancery to restrain this Saturnian process of mutilat- 
ing his lovely offspring. 

Jeanie Morrison was a school-boy flame; ‘a mild and bashful girl,” 
says the biographer,—“ a pretty girl and of good capacity,” declares the 
more searching verdict of the school-master. But indeed the achool- 
master has even more to tell us than this characteristic criticism. “ Her 
hair was of a lightish brown, approaching to fair; her eyes were dark, 
and had a sweet and gentle expression; her ponent was mild, and her 
manners unassuming. Her dress was also neat and tidy. In winter she 
wore”—but positively we will go no further; for further particulars we 
beg to refer to the Ladies’ Fashionable Magazine for 1808. ‘She is now,” 
it seems, “a widow, with a famil; of three children: all of whom are 
grown upand doing well;” a termination ef Jeanie’s career, which can 
only be compared to the latest accounts of the * Maid of Athens,” who, 
it seems is now “ doing well” as “‘ Mrs. Black of Marathon,” or some si- 
milarly romantic title, for we cannot be positive as to the precise desig- 
nation. . 

The ballad was first thrown off at the age of fourteen, but, as we have 
seen, was afterwards much altered, as indeed is manifest from tue 
substance of it. The whole strain points to a distant, sadly remembered 
period. 

“JEANIE MORRISON. 
“T’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west 
Through many a weary day, 
But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day! 
The fire that’s blown ou Beltane e’en 
May weel be black gin yule ; 
But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 


** Oh, dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower my path, 
And blind my een wi’ tears— 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 

The blithe blinks o’ lang sine. 


‘*’T was then we luvit ilk other weel, 

’T was then we twa did part 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at scule— 
Twa bairns and but ae heart— 

’T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither lear, 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were shed 
Remembered evermair. 


‘“[ wonder, Jeanie, often yet, 

When sitting on the bink, 

Cheek touching cheek, loof lock’d in loof, 
What our wee heads could think 7 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae bulk on our knee, 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 

My lesson was in thee. 


“Oh! mind ye how we hung our heads, 
How cheeks brent red with shame, 
Whene’er the scule weans laughin’ said, 
We cleck’d thegither hame? 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays 

(The scule then skail’t at noon) 

When we ran off to speel the braes, 

The bonny braes o’ June. 


“« My head rins round and round about, 
My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O' acule-time and o’ thee. 

Oh, mornin’ life! ch mornin’ lave, 
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The simmer leaves hung ower our heada, 
The flowers burst round our feet, 

And in the gloaming o’ the wood 

The throssil whusslet sweet; 


“The throssil whusslet in the woods, 
The burn sang to the trees, 

And we with nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowe abune the barn 
For hours thegither sat, 

In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 


“ Aye, aye, dear Jeanie Morrison, 
Tears trinkled doun your cheek 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet nane 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 
When hearts were tresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelinge forth 
Unsyllabled—unsung ! 


“T marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I have been to thee, 

As closely twin’d wi’early thochts 

As yehave been to me. 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills . 
Thine ear as it does mine— 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows grit 

Wi’ dreamings o lang syne ? 


“I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered weet, 
I've borne a weary lot; 

But in my wanderings far and near 

Ye never were forgot, 

The fount that first burst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way, 

Aud channels deeper as it runs 

The lave of life’s young day. 


** © dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Sicce we were sindered young, 

I’ve never seen your face, nor heard 
The music of your tongue, 

Bat | could hug all wretchedness, 
And happy could I dee, 

Did I but ken your heart still dream’d 
QO’ by gane days and me.” 


The reader will observe the mixture in this pretty ballad of the native 
Doric, with long-syllabled modern English; a uniouto which the poetry 
of Burns alone perhaps could have reconciled us, but which his genius 
—fusing all varieties of language together in the fire of feeling—has tor 
ever licensed in the poets of his country. A fine comparison at the 
close of the penultimate stanza will also betray the student of Burns. 
. Ks jadgment the following pathetic stanzas seem the finer poem 
of the two. 


“MY HELD IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 


“« My heid is like to rend, Willie, 
My heart is like to break — 

Um wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 
I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie. 
Your hand an’ my briest-bane ; 
Oh, way ye’ll thiuk on me, Willie, 
When I am deid and gane. 





“It’s vain tocomfort me, Willie, 
Sair grief maun hae its will; 

But let me rest upon your breast, 
To sob and greet my fill : 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair, 

And look into the face, Willie, 

I never will see mair. 





“ ’m sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 
For the last time in my life, 

A puir heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
And press it mair and mair, 

Or it will burst the silken twine 
8ae strong is its despair. 


“Oh, wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegither met— 

Ob, wae’s me tur the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set; 

Ob, wae's me for the loamin’ green, 
When we were wont to gae ; 

Aud wae’s me for the destiny 

That gart me love you sae. 





“Oh, dinna mind my words, Willie, 
I do not seek to blame— 

Bat oh! it’s hard to live, Willie, 
And dree a world’s shame. | 
Wet tears are hailin’ ower your cheek, 
And hailin’ ower your chin: 

Why weep you sae for worthiessness, 
For sorrow, aud for sin. | 





“I’m weary of this world, Willie, 

And sick wi’ all I see ; 

J canna live as | hae lived, ’ 
Or be as I should be. ; 
Bat fauld into your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine, 

And kiss once mair the white, white cheek, 

Ye saed was red lang syne. 


“A stoon gaes through mv heart, Willie, 

A sair stoon through my heart— 

Oh, haud me up, and let me kiss 

Thy brow ere we twa part; 

Anither and anither yet— 

How fast my life strings break— 
Fareweel! fureweel! through yon kirkyard 
Step lichtly fur my sake. 


“ The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 
That lilts far ower our heid, 

Will sing the morn as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green tuif we’re sitting on, 
Wi’ dew draps shimmerin’ sheen, 
Will hap the heart that luvet thee, 
As world has seldom seen. 


“ But, oh! remember me, Willie, 

On land whare’er you be ; 

And, oh! think on the leal, leal heart : 
That ne’er luvet ane but thee; : 
And, ob ; think on the cauld, cauld mools 
That file my yellow hair; . 
And kisa the cheek and kiss the chin 
Ye neversall kiss mair.” 


Those who prefer todash these thrilling, tearful strains with a spice o 4 





Ob, lechtsome days and lang, 
W ben hinnied hopes arouud our hearts 





Like summer blossoms sprang. 


the terrible, will find it in abundance in the “ Demon Lady’’—a sort of 
night-visiting Bride of Corinth, fair and fiendish, who is addressed as fol- 
| lows :— 





Oh, mind ye, luve, how aft we left a se) 
The deavin’ dinsome toun, 4 ae 
To wander by the green burnside, *{ j 
And hear its waters croon ? 4) 
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ort, “ Again inmy chamber ! showed symptoms of returning life, much to the ,oy of his kind suc- | quite capable of being defended, if well victualled, for a great leagth of 
\r . 3 . . 
7) A t bed! courers. ume. 

4 Wit ay oul e oniet as sunshine “It was found that the ball passed through the back of the neck, but| «A few days after the departure of the main body, he was surrounded, 
A4 And hand cold as lead ! 


fortunately without injuring avy vital part, aud thus the loss of blood jas if by a preconcerted maneuvre, by an effective force ef the enemy. 
alone caused the excessive prostration, almost approaching to death, | This gave him very little uneasiness, and only redoubled the honour of 
which, for some days, kept him in a perfectly unconscious state to all | his position, and stimulated his vigilance. 
around him. Toe “ Weeks passed away, during which the enemy were continually har- 
“ One evening, fast approaching twilight, he awoke to quaattieg like | assing him at all points; but failing to make any impression of conse- 
life. Helooked around the deeply-shudowed room, and strugg ed to quence, as they had uo metal of any dangerous calibre. Still he never 
break through what appeared to him to be a troubled dream. His move- | relaxed in his own personal attendance in the observance of his arduous 
ment soon brought to Ris side a lady, who had been standing by the | duty; but encouraged, by his continual presence, the too few that were 
deeply-embayed window, gazing on the setting sun. What was his sur- | spared for the defeuce of so important a point. ; a | 
prise when he discovered, by the sweet tones of her voice, that it was| “ One evening as the twilight was deepening around him, he leant 
his lady-love, and at the same time felt the overpowering weakness against a small tower that rose from the battlemeut, with his eyes intently 
whica forbad his rising to clasp her to his heart. A few hurried words | fixed upon the watch-firesof the enemy which were glimmering in the 
informed him of his situation and the necessity for caution, when they | valley beneath, when he fancied that some object was slowly moving up 
were interrupted by the entrance of the lady mother, who was e ually 


I know thee, I know thee— 
Nay—=start not, my sweet! 
Those golden robes shrank up, 
And showed me thy feet; 
Those golden robes shrank up, 

And taffety thin, 
While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin! 
Bright, beautiful devil! 
Pass, pass from me now; 
For the damp dews of death 
Gather thick on my brow ; 
And biad up thy girdle, 








me 





—_— 














Nor beauties disclose 
More dazzlingly white 

Than the wreath-drifted snows, 
And away with thy kisses; 

My heart waxes sick, 
As thy red lips like worms 

Travel overmy cheek !" 


With a great deal more to the same terrific tune. In a similar vein is a 
long an desultory poem, with many fine expressions and stanzas, the 
“ Madman’s Love,”—which may perhaps remind the reader of Crabbe’s 
“Sir Eustace Grey;” though it cannot pretend to approach the wild and 
melancholy solemnity of that impressive poem. 

But every reader of Motherwell’s volume will acknowledge that the 
theme which he has made peculiarly his own is the wild life aud warfare 
of the Norsemen, The three noble Odes on this subject, which staud 
first in the collection, are fairly worth the rest of the book. Deep-rolling 
as thunder, fiery and rapid as the lightning-tlash, they rash over the page 
and bear the reader along with them, like one of the fierce war-ships of 
the Sea-kings themselves—ploughing with strained sail and wild battle- 
shriek, their grim and bloody way through the ocean! 


—f = 


THE HOLSTER PISTOL. 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


“By the powers! but that is a mighty unsatisfactory story,” said the 
large holster pistol, elaborately embossed with silver, that hung imme- 
diately uuder the picture which had just obliged us with its tale of me- 
lancholy and unrequited love; the tone in which it expressed this opin- 
jon left no doubt of its beiug a manufacture of the Emeral Isle, that 
«jim ofthe say,” where pistols are as necessary as potatoes. 

“LT eay they were both in the wrong,” continued the pistol; “ he for 


‘not knowing how to put the comether over the young lady, and she for 


p»stponing her feelings until too late.* Oh ! the thing was spoilt entirely, 
and all through his not being an Irishman born. 

“Oh! it was my master who could have spared him enough impu- 
dence, whiich in polite society is called perseverance, to have carried on 
the siege to the surrender, and never missed it any more than the trumpe- 
ter did his head when the canuon-ball gave him blow for blow. It’s 
little you Englishers know about love-making; for Ireland is Cupid's 
birth-place aud likewise place of business, and hasn't he got Lis hands 
full there, without botheriug himself about any other country ; leaving 
you to make love through your relations and estates, when the only 


estates an Irish man or woman ever wants to come to, is to man’s es- 
tate. 


“With your laves I'll just give youa trifling ‘report,’ as I may say, 
of my regretted master’s love-passages aud success ia that line, which I 
am sure wil! make my assertion self-evident. 

*“Could you but have seen him when he started on his own account 
full of youth, ardour, and manly beauty, faith he was a whopper! and 
ist the broth of a boy to make a football of the world without harting 

sown toe. He was loaded with blessings by his family aud friends, 


they being the only things left by the rascally law out of a very fine 
estate. 


“He departed, a great credit to eve 
pay for his outfit, but then he had a bi 
which must have be 
autograph. 


“He wasn’t long before he introduced me into stirring scenes where 
honour, glory, and death were tobe won. He seemed to be as natural- 
ly made for fighting as | and my twin-brether, and his voice sounded 
pretty nearly as loudly in the fray ; devil a ha’porth did he shiver on 
the brink ; he plunged into the very heart of the broil, like a puodle 
into a tish-pond, and in like manner formed pretty large circles eal his 
sphere of action. He was the pride of the regiment, and faith bis body 
made the largest shadow in it; notwithstanding which advantage he was 
known to bute quarrelling or words about trifles, preferring to go out 
with any man, when, if he did not shoot him, he was afterwards most 
happy to come to a quiet and rational explanation, the duing which be- 
forehand he looked apon as shirking the shot, and a positive white feather. 
His opinion upon this subject soon became known, and saved him a vast 
deal of unnecessary trouble ; and many a rival who felt a = desire 


to kick him in his absence, altered his determination when he was pre- 
@ont. 


ry one, for devil a rap did he 
g uame which he put to the bills, 
en a@ great consolation and pride to the holders as an 


“T fear between ourselves, that he was a sad rover, butI do not in- 
tend to expose his little excusable frailties even after this lapse of years ; 
for six feet one, rising twenty-three, is, [ think, allowed a little eadelen 
I, therefore, shal! pass overall his amourettes and peccadilloes, and at once 
go tu the epoch when the conqueror was conquered, and the noose was 
tied that put me out of commission for some years. 

“Tall at once discovered that he was terribly off his food, and that the 
wassail and whim of the mess had no longer any charms for him. He 
veatured oatiu the “ witching hours” always upon the some route, taking 
care to have me and my twin-brother as his companious. The eame sweet 
voice always greeted him at bis joarney’s end; and I begun to suspect 
that somethiug more serious thin mere gallantry was the cause of his 


rejoiced that he had recovered his consciousness, but forbade any ta king. 
She offered to relieve her daughter, who strenuously protested against 


feeling any fatigue, but consented to be relieved when the servants had 
finished their evening meal. 

“ The cousin's surprise was great when he discovered that his bold 
throw had not won the game, but had only given his rival a better 
chance; since his muraerous act had placed him before the eyes of his 
mistress in a situation calculated to arouse up all the tenderest feelings of 
her heart. 

“No suspicion of his guilt could for a moment arise in the minds of 
the family, so that he entered apparently with the same frankness as the 
rest into the congratulations and good feelings caused by the hope of my 
master’s speedy recovery. He always, however, paid his visite to the 
sick chamber at such times as he kuew his fair cousin would give her at- 
tendance in her tarn with the other braaches of the family, which was 
still necessary from the weak state in which the invalid remained, al- 
-hough pronounced out of immediate danger. 

“ This apparent friendliness towards my master was only to watch, 


without suspicion, the actions of the lovers. This he constantly did, to 


their mutual annoyatce; for the only time that they could disburthen 
their minds to each other was that chosen by the wily and calculating 
cousin for his visits of condolence and attention. She too well knew 
his intentions towards her to give him any clue to her feelings, which she 
thought were hidden within her own breast; bat the cunning torturer 
knew fall well the annoyance and pain he was giving to both by his uo- 
wished for presence, which kuowledge gave his jealous watchings ten- 
fold enjoy ment. 

‘Que evening, however, from some unforeseen accident, he was de- 
layed beyond the vsual hour of his visit. Upou his entrance bis troubled 
eyes glanced round the family circle, and missed the fair cousin. His 
greeting to his relatives was short, and he hurried from the room. Ashe 
approached the sick chamber, his tread became as stealthy as that of an 
ludian. He stopped at the door, which he opened softly. A low whis- 
pering caught nis ear. A momeat—and his dark face gleamed witha 
fiendish look, aud his form writhed with suppressed rage. Those few 
words of confiding love from the lips of his desired bride, blasted his 
hopes for ever. 

“He waited until he heard her open the casement, when he entered 
with the same soft tread, as if in fear of disturbing the invalid, as also to 
account for his not being previously heard. My master closed his eyes, 
pretending sleep; for he always felt an instinctive shrinking at the ap- 
proach of his snake-like visitor, whose soft hissing voice could ouly be 
compared to the threat of that reptile. 

“Ye walked up to his cousin, and placing his hand carelessly upon 
her arm, fixed his eyes intently upon her face, as he inquired after the 
state of the patient. The answeriug blush and eloquent throbbings 
that met his cold touch, drove every feeling of pity or remorse from his 
heart. 

“That night the moon fell with a clear and tranquil light upon the 
broad sweeps of greensward that surrounded the old hall, and the long 
black shadows thrown by the gigantic trees that darkened its noble 
front, told that the night hours must soon give way to coming morning. 

~* The fair heiress of that beautiful domain sat at her casement, with 
her eyes and her th sughts fixed upon the chamber of my master. Her 
deep reverie was disturbed by seeing something like a shadow pass 
across the faintly illumined window of the sick chamber. Her heart 
beat tumultuously, and her eyes strained, as if to pierce the deep sha- 
dows that intervened between her and the object. Again she saw it dis- 
tinctly : it was the figure of a man, anxious for concealment, watching 
the persons within. 

“In an instant the thought rushed across her mind that it must be the 
assassin, who had before failed in his attempt; and her heart chilled as 
she remembered that the last watcher left her lover at break of day, 
which was fast approachivng. Quick as thought she threw a clouk 
around her, and flew along the corridors, descending towards the 
chamber, which was even with the terrace that swept round the hall.— 
Midway, as rhe expected, she met the attendant retiring to rest With- 
outa word she seized him by the arm, and drew him towards the cham- 
ber. There was one there before them, who with noiseless steps ap- 
proached the sleeper, whilst the open casement betrayed the means of 
his ingress. They concealed themselves bebind the heavy drapery of 
the bed, where they heard the deep-drawn breathing of my master, as 
if in profound sleep. 

“‘ The servant was struck with the palsy of fear, as he beheld the mask- 
ed figure approach the sleeper witii a bright and glittering blade uprais- 
ed, as if to plunge it iuto his bosom. Not so my young mistress. Her 
eye gleamed upon me and my companion pistol lying on a table within 
the reach of her hand. Firmly she grasped me, as she saw the assassin 
prepare, by drawiug the bed-clothes from my master’s breast, to com- 
plete his purpose. 
fired full at his body, and Le fell with a groan to the floor. 

“‘My master, in the excitement of the alarm, found strength to raise 
himself from his recumbent posture, and to behold the figure of his in- 
tended murderer writhing on the floor, and the pale and almost sinking 
girl, with ine firmly clutched iu her grasp, gazing with fixed eyes on the 
dying wretch at her feet. Tne servant's cries soon filled the chamber 
with the father and alarmed domestics, who quickly seized upon the as- 
sassin, They tore the mask from his face, and disclosed the convulsed 


But, ere his hand was raised for the fatal blow, she | 


the glassy slope which bordered the opposite side of the moat. He 
was vainly endeavouring to more clearly distinguish its form, when a 
sharp whistling sound betrayed the flight of an arrow from some hand 
cluse in his vicinity. The flutter of a white substance marked its 
course, which was in the direction of the body that had challenged his 
attention. 

“ He instantly rashed down the tower, just in time to see the back of 
one of the farriers, attached to his own corps, disappear through the 
small door leading into the quadrangle. He followed him stealthily, and 
convinced himself of his identity ; but resolved to watch him jealously, 
as a better security for the discovery of his design, rather than seize upon 
him on the instant. 

At daybreak, just as he had retired for a few minutes to recruit his 
overtaxed strength, an explosion, shaking the very foundations, startled 
| him from his coach. The crashing sound which followed, betokened the 
| fall of some massive portion of the building. Rushing into the court- 

yard he found all confusion: the principal tower had been blown up, and 

had in its full choked up a great portion of the moat, over which the 
|euemy were pouring in overwhelming numbers. Seeiug at a glance the 
hopelessness of his position, he surrendered immediately to the command- 
| ing officer, to save the effusion of blood that must necessarily ensue from 
| auy rash attempt at defence. : 

“As he stood pale, but firm, surrounded by his brave followers. to 
| surrender up his sword to an enemy, evidently only conquerors through 
the means of a traitor, his venerable serjeant, who had been busily enga- 
ged getting the men into some order, approached him, and whispering in 
his ear, intormed him that he had seen the farrier rua from the tower a 
few seconds before the explosion bad taken place. This was enough for 
my master, coupled with his own suspicions, and he was resulved to do 
his duty. 

“The commanding officer of the assailants advanced to receive the 
swords of the officers. My master looked fora moment at his triumphant 
smile, when, instead of delivering his sword into his hand, be snapped it 
with his foot, and threw it on the ground, saying, ‘Treachery having given 
you the present advautage, | do not think you worthy of receiving the 
sword of an honourable man. Your accomplice I guess at, and as you 
may soon put it out of my power to reward him as he deserves, I take 
this only opportunity left me of doing so.’ / 

“ As he tinished speaking, le drew me from his belt, and fixed his stern 
glance upon the guilty wretch, who became paralysed at the suddenness 
of the discovery, and unable to move, stood with ashy face and 
lips, as if to beg tor mercy; but no sound issued from his lips, fear com- 
pletely denied him utterance. 

“Que agonizing moment passed; and then my master pulled my 
trigger, and 1 lodged a ball in the recreant’s brain, who, springmg 
forward fell dead at the feet of the comrades he had betrayed. A 
glow passed through my frame as the thin white smoke curled upwards 
from my mouth. I felt that I had done a deed of justice. 

“The awful silence which followed this act, was suddenly broken by 
the loud booming of heavy artillery. The blood rushed back to my mas- 
ter’s heart. The enemy’s outposts were driven in, only to bring the 
news of the quick approach of our troops to the rescue. They soon sur- 
roun ed the toot of the hill upon which the chateau stood, and the treach- 
erous foe was caught as in a trap. 

‘Home! home ! home! the joyous word passed from mouth to mouth. 
Tbe march was no longer toilsome. The heart had lost its wet bt and 
the foot regained its lightness. Faces were again brightened up by hap- 
piness and hope. The scow] of the battle-field bad vanished like a s\orm- 
cloud from the brow, aud the breathings of vengeance melted into the 
calm sweet songs of home. P apie: 

“Terence, my brave master soon folded his trembling dove in his stal- 
wart embrace; and I hung with my brother implements of war in idle- 
ness and obscurity. 

“Years rolled on in placid happiness, when a young Terence came to 
claim me. He received with me the account of many great acts, and his 
family’s obligations to me. I never saw my old master again. — 

“ The young Terence did honour to his blood, and used me with glory 
to himself and country; but alas! though I acted with precision, and did 
all IL could to save a life so precivus to me and to others, a bloody field 
found us stretched side by side in the pale moon-light. 

‘A brigaud hand tore me from my young hero and friend, and I confess 
touk me into very bad company: the consequenc: 8 of which I will some 
evening relate to you. For the present you must :emuin satisfied with 
my respectable remiuiscences.’’— Bentley's Magazine. 

—_——@————. 


NEOPHYTUS THE MONK. 
A. TALE OF MONASTIC LIFE IN GREECE, 
| Resumed from Albion of June 12. 


CHAPTER IIL.—THE VICTIM AND HIS EXECUTIONERS. 

| It was still night when Neophytus reached the mouastery, a moon- 
‘less night—and all was very still and dark, only the soft lamps of the 
\ lonely chapel glimmered out with a faint and steady light, like the one 
| blessed hope that alone irradiates the darkness of a dreary world. He 
| looked round upon that holy, peaceful spot, with something of the gaze 
| we fix ou one who slambers, when we know their waking shall be to 
| unexpected sorrow! He thought of the dark storm about to burst on it— 
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of a self-devoting, uncompromising creed—were the words he had uttered 
about to return in thunders on his ears? The seed he had sown, like the 
teeth of the fabled dragon, to start up as armed’ phantoms to pierce him 
to the heart? He sought not to analyze his own feelings at that moment 
of a dread awakening; he drove back the rush of dark, bewildering 
thoughts—he would not admit that he trembled! what was earth an 
its unknown future to him? what was death but the lifting of the veil ? 
the revelation of the mystery of perfect joys? but his eyes lit upon the 
bare grinning skull that lay on the table, side by side, as though in mock- 
ery with the warm living head! and he felt at least that he could no 
longer endure to look upon his fair young brother! He rushed from the 
ell and returned to the chapel, where he spent the rest of the night in 
prayer before the altar. j 2 

he morning delayed not its coming next day, though the calm night 
that fled away, scared 4 its brigi:tneas, was never more to bring mild 
slumbers on its softdark wings tv the inhabitants of Daoud—through the 
deep blue sky, and over the sea that seemed its shadows—trom island to 
island, and hill to hill, the first glittering sunbeams came dancing along 





was, his iron breast’could yet receive a mortal stab from a human pang, 
that Limself was about to turn the knife in hisown heart’? No! absorb- 
edina religious enthusiasm, he stood silent, and his gaze passed slowl 
from face to face of that circle, amongst whom the victim must be found. 
Then gliding out from among the dark group of monks that fair youn 
novice came: still with the soft hands folded, and the meek head bowe: 
reverently down. He drew near, he stood before his brother, and his 
low sweet voice was so clear and steady that it could be heard by 
all :— 

“To me my life is loveless for my master’s suke—give me the blessing, 
and be mine thedeath; Happy, thrice happy are the dead who die for 
their Lord!” 

At these words—that meek and solemn request which he dared not to 
refuse, the eyes of Neophytns, the enthusiast, were opened! then did he 
learn how case Sg ad dear that child had been to him! his human 
love was revealed to him in his human agony' With a terrified gaze 
was he constrained to look back on his past life, and see how, unconscious 
hypocrite as he was, his eyes had been fixed on heaven, while his heart 





—they flashed on the ruined temple and its snow-white columns, with 

the same gay simile with which they had greeted it for centuries back, ; 
and brightly as they shone on that altar, which time had reared up to the | 
past, they smiled as gladly on the flower that was born of yesterday ; | 
and so over the dewy mountains, by the murmuring stream they came | 
eu to the dark old convent in its cradles, and as they pass, their light re- 
veals upon the steep hill-side a gallant band careering gaily on. With: 
unrelaxing speed, over rock and stone, by the giddy precipice, and , 
through the tangled brake, the surefooted horses of the country bear | 
their riders in safety—they toss up their smal! heads to snutf the fresh | 
sweet air, shaking the silken ‘onesie of their embroidered bridles, and the | 
soldiers of Souli, untamed as their steeds and as full of fire, exhilarated | 
by their rapid course make the echoes ring with their wild war cry !—_| 
their white garments flutter around them, their long dark hair streams on 
the wind, and they turn their black eyes on the rising sun with un- | 
shrinking gaze, as its rays stream powerless on the dark olive hue of 
their foreheads. Then the monks hurry forward to open for that war- 
like troop and their terrible leader, the gate that only yesterday had 
been unbarred to admit the dead man, who had been their unconscious 
herald! Anagnosti and his men were forced to dismount at the door, as 
it was made so low that a man could not enter it without stooping great- 
ly, according to the plan adopted in all the old monasteries in Greece, in 
order to prevent the possibility of the horses of the Turks being made to 
enter within the consecrated walls. 

The old Egovmenos had seated himeelt beneath the shade of the huge 
latanus that grew in the open court, she! tering with its spreading 
ranches the solitary fountain, and at once the uew comers, with the | 

anxious monks, gathered round him together. 

It was now Anagnosti who had tidings to deliver, and he was not 
slow to tell what had kindled such a fire of ardour in his eyes, and made | 
every one of his hardy troop grasp his sword with firmer hand ! | 

“ Kyamil Bay has landed,” he exclaimed ; * le was encamped within | 
two hours’ march of the monastery! and his force” Anagnosti paused, 
and cast a sharp, quick glauce on the monks who surrounded him, butthe 
faces, even of the youngest, were stern with asettled resolution, and he 
continued, while a triumphant smile brightened on his countenance— 
“his force is such as would make hearts less stout than yours to quail! 
but, holy brethren, strange things have come to pass——” 

“ Stay,” interrupted the old Egoumenos, “ you must hear the resolu- 
tion I have taken, before you tell us more ; my children,” he said, and 
there was something unspeakably sad in his dim eyes, as he looked on 
his pious flock, “‘ | was fit to rule over you when my easy duty was to 
eall you to the matin prayers or send you to your quiet slumbers to dream 
of heaven! but now that plans must be made whose issue is death, and 
the tumult of war is about to scare away the silence I loved to maintain, 
a worthier hand and a stronger will must guide you till you need a guide 
no more!” He turned to Neophytus—* To you, well fitted fur the 
charge, I delegate my power, such asitis! My sons, obey hifi as you 
have obeyed me long—take, all of you, my blessing—it is the only power 
these weak and nerveless hands do yet retain to call it down for you 
from heaven !—for me, I go to wait the blow that liberates me!” And 

the old man, dignified in his last act of authority, retired within the 
church, aguring Yonghy tus standing in his place. 

“ This is we! »’ exclaimed Anagnosti; “what have we todo with weak 
hands and failing hearts at such an hour! a great decision must be taken, 
for I tell you strange things have come to pass, which may be the salva- 
tion of our beloved country; draw near and listen, and let your answer 
be prompt as the death we shall deal on our foes !"’ 

he Bey of Negropont had indeed landed with his great force, but cir- 
cumstances had just occurred which had greatly changed his plans, though 
it did not alter his course, for he was now marching, not against the in- 
—_ of Souli, but against Ali Pasha himself, who had been solemnly 
d a rebel and a traitor by their common master, the Sultan, and 
condemned at Constantinople by a formal fetva, or sentence of the Sheikh 
ul Islam, the head of the Mussulman law. The Satrap of Janina had, in 
fact, long been in secret revolt, fired by the insatiable thirst for despotic 
power, of which already he had drained such intoxicating draughts; he 
would probably long before have burst into open rebellion, and sought 
to wrest the empire itself from the hands of his sovereign, to whom alone 
he was second in power, but for the anarchy that reigned in his own do- 
minions, in consequence of the Souliote insurrection. As it was he car- 
ried on his secret machinations in the very seat of the imperial power it- 
self, and his open and daring assassination, by means of hired murderers, 
of Ismael Bey, the Sultan’s Somoaaite, whose life thwarted his designs, so 
exasperated the monarch, that his former dread of tampering with his 

















: fluencing him in every detail of his existence! He remembered now how 


' very seclusion from the world which his calling enjoined for the sweet 


| form, 8» bright with the beauty of life’s gay spring. 





was chained to earth! That affection, so natural, was sinless in itself ; 
but he, in the arrogance of his determined holiness, had refused to all 
earthly ties their just and resistless claims, and the tenderness which un- 
consciously he nurtured in every thought, had indeed stolen to an un- 
seemly place in his heart, usurping an undue empire over him, and in- 


far sweeter to his ears were the vesper hymns, when that young voice 
swelled their harmony ; how by night in his cell he would gaze in stern 
meditation on the hollow eyes of the fleshless skull, and send his thuughts 
down to rifle the depths of the charnel house, and then sinking into slum- 
ber on his couch, in dreams, the living furm of his mother’s son would 
come stealing to his side, and he strained him to his heart in the warm 
embrace he would have spurned by day! Nay, had he not loved the 


task he had made to himself of shielding that young soul from corruption ? 
And in what an hour was this revelation made to him! Who is there that 
has not known what it is to see that terrible phantom—that king of ter- 


rors, suddenly rushing up from the fathomless realm of mystery, tu stand 
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At once the monk answered as he had been taught; and it was strange 

to hear passing from those lips, which till now fad uttered only holy 
prayers, the bold defiance of the daritg soldier to the strong oppressor 
which was to be, as it were, the war-cry ushering in the battle the words 
from which death, and havoc, and bloodshed were to spring! and so 
scornful, so insulting was the message he delivered that the Turk boun- 
ded trom his seat, grinding his sharp teeth, and lifted up his dagger as 
though to strike the young novice to the heart, while Fehim seized with 
his tremendous had the yet more deadly bowstring which he kept con- 
cealed in the folds of his dress—Ireneaus looked up and smiled, it was a 
speedier death than he had hoped, but suddenly the Bey, witha gesture 
arrested the negro, and reseated himself more calmly— 

“ He was bold, indeed !” he said, “‘ who brought me such a message! 
and yet though Kyamil Bey never before forgave the insult! young Greek 
you shall depart unharmed if at once without reserve you disclose te 
me the number of the Souliote’s men, and of the monks within the mon- 
astery, but beware! no trifling! speak !”’ 

““Never!’’ said Ireneaus, with a mild determination. 

‘“‘Wretch!” exclaimed the Bey, “may your m:ther be accursed! do 
you dare to brave me thus! think what it is I offer you? Life! life and 
wealth! see here,” and he tore from his belt a handful of jewels whick 
he flung at the young monk’s feet. 

Ireneaus looked down upon them with his quiet smile, and still re- 
peated— ‘ 

“ Never !” 

Kyamil Bey actually shook with suppressed fury; he pointed to the 
crystal vase, where the trickling water nearly all run out would soon be 
exhausted. 

‘Look there,” he said, “I give you till the water ceases to flow to 
choose between life and death—if you persist in silence as surely as the 
last drop falls the sands of your own life sball be run out.” 

Ireneaus bowed his head composedly, though an ashy paleness over 
spread his face at the dread ordeal which his enemy imposed upon him 
—thus to listen in silence to the dropping of that fatal stream, and to the 
beating of his own young heart, which was to cease along with it! to 











side by side with the being whose life they have fancied indestractible, 
because the love they bore them could not be destroyed, and in it they | 
lived, till by that dread monarch of the kingdom of corruption, wow | are |} 
rent from their powerless arms! and Neophytus, with his own hand, had | 
dragged the spectre from the dark abyss, to place him there, beside the 
only being he had loved, and give to his horrible embrace that gentle | 
With his own hand, | 


| from infancy till now, he had moulded the victim for this one great sacri- 


fice, with his own words had he given such a lustre to the crown of mar- | 
tyrdom, that the hands of him who had slumbered a babe on his bosom, 
were stretched out to grasp it through the shadows of the valley of | 
death. 

Like the blighting winds of the desert, these thoughts rushed over the | 
soui of the monk—he had drawn down his thick veil to shut out the sight 
that was withering his very heart; the gaze of those serene eyes plead- | 
ing for death. A murmur of astonishment rose at last from the assembly 
at his continued silence. 

“We lose time,” exclaimed the Suliote, impatiently, “ good father, 
surely this messenger is well fitted to the purpose? Young as he is, he 
can tell his tale, nor shrink from the doom! whilst here he were useless 
asa timid woman.” 

Not for one instant had Neophytus shrunk from his Brutus-like task. 
His duty, as superior ef the convent, was but too plain, nay, asa priest he 
would not have dared to wrest the palm of victory from this young con- 
queror in the mortal conflict. With a steady eye he had sifted out the 
workings of the powers that were dealing with him, and saw that now, 
and only now, in the violent wresting from him of his sole earthly trea- 
sure, he was to be made a fitservant of the cause for which he had sworn 
tolive. He threw back his veil, he looked on his brother—was it for this 
he had made him what he saw him now—gentle. pious, lovely—with a 
loveliness, an inward purity alone could give, had he watched him heur 
by hour, and day by day, but to fit a richer morsel for the eternal hunger 
of the tomb? Yes! it was for this, that a purer sacrifice might be offer- 
ed up on the altar of hisfaith! He laid his hands, with a solemn calm, 
upon the head of Ireneaus, nor did his voice falter, as he uttered the 
sentence— 

“Go, blessed and sainted martyr ! seal with a death of agony a life of 
holiness, and mount on seraph wings to heaven.’’ 

Neophytus lifted his eyes to the sphere of which he spoke, fixing them 
there, with an intense, unflinching gaze, and remained motionless ; and 
they who looked on him felt a strange awe creeping over them, for, es 
he stood transfixed, they could see that his face was changing rapidly— 
all of the human tenderness that had lingered in his last speech was van- 
ishing away. Shade after shade passed over it, till it settled into that 
dark, stern, passionless mask, which, years after, he carried down with 
him unmoved to the grave. And within, the same process was going on 
—the chains were being rent—the loads that clogged the spirit were be- 
ing hewn down, it had ios steeped in that one pots deep anguish as 
in purifying waves, and he arose, henceforward to be indeed, one in the 
world, and yet not of it. 

Kyamil Bey had encamped on the sea shore, and though his halt was 
to be only of short duration, he had not the less caused his luxurious tent 
to be pitched, with all the accompaniments which could plunge him in 
the most voluptuous ease for the brief space that he was to remain inac- 
tive. He was too refined asensualist to lose the pleasureable sensations 
which a single hour might afford, and the silken curtains hung motion- 
less in the sultry air; the cooling perfumes were duly sprinkled round, the 








formidable subject gave way at once; and whilst a squadron was fitting 
at Constantinople, to attack the rebel Pasha by sea, peremptory orders 
were issued to the governors of the various Greek provinces to march 
upon him without delay. Kyamil Bey was, therefore, in obedience to 
the firman, now in arms to proceed in all haste against the redoubtable 
Ali, right willing, like a true Turk, to find his interest in fighting the man 
who had once been his friend! but the necessity of subduing Captain 
Anagnosti had become doubly imperative, both because it was amply well 
known how openly he had everywhere been exciting the Hellenic peo- 
ple to revolt against their tyrants, and also from the dread that he might 

induced to side with Ali Pasha against the Sultan, now become their 
common enemy. Kyamil Bey, notwithstanding his enormous force, 
would fain have avoided the encounter; for he well knew that at best he 
could not have a grapple with the Lion of Souli, without bearing with him 
the marks of his teeth, and he was anxious to arrive with his troops fresh, 
and in order,to the more important struggle. He had, therefore, imme- 
diately on landing, despatched a messenger to the Souliote Captain, with 
the most magnificent otters, in the name of the Sultan, if he would return 





to his allegiance, and consent to join with him in combating the Pasha 
he had braved pan though now he must fight as a slave, tor his mas- 
ter, and not as a rebel, for his liberty! and denouncing, at the same time, 
the direst vengeance on the monks of Daoud, should they dare to harbour 
him, if he refused the treaty. Anagnosti would, of course, give no an- 
swer till he had conferred with the monks, and now he told them that 


even should they withdraw their protection from him, in consequence of negro at the door of the tent. Ashe drew near, the Nubian raised him- 


the menaces of the Bey, he was, at least, determined to throw himself in 
the path of the Turk, and arrest him, were it but for one half hour, for he 
had conceived the greatest hopes, as to the advantage that might be taken 
by his countrymen, of this rupture between their rulers, in hastening on 


a more general revolt. The dark red flush that passed over the brow of | 
Neophytus, when the Souliote touched on the possibility of their giving | 


him up to a certain death, was answer sufficient, and the expression of 
every face among the inferiors conveyed the same feeling. Anagnosti 
continued at once :— 

“I knew it would be thus, we are all agreed, I see! 





| slender throat with his colossal hand. 


Greece has no! witha wild, discordant glee. 


gurgling of water pouring from a crystal vase produced a refreshing sound, 
and a gauze scarf, of the lightest texture, veiled the face of the Tark, as 
he slept on his cushions of down. At the door of the tent, basking in 
the intense heat of the sun, that seemed, unfelt, to pour down upon him 
the full force of his tremendous rays, lay a gigantic negro. He was 
stretched listlessly on a mat, the repose of his huge limbs bringing out 
their vast proportions, and his countenance, which was Seer turned 
towards the burning sky, was so totally devoid of all intellectual expres- 
sion, that the strong life which animated his keen eyes became terrible to 
look on. And the huge negro had a playmate, that twined itself around 
his arms, and glided through the folds of his dress into his bosom. It 
was a long yellow snake, of that species from which the serpent charm- 
ers (of which he was one) are used to extract the fangs, and teach them 
a hideous familiarity ; and ever when he wearied of its loathsome cares- 
ses, he seized it by the neck, and dashed it to the ground, and then laugh- 
ed aloud as the creature writhed in the pain which his strong hand had 
inflicted. And now, speediag down the wooded cliff towards that tent, 
with eyes that look not on the flowers they loved so well—of which each 
fragile blossom has a life more sure than his—and lips that seek to drown 
the gay bird's song, by murmuring the low death chant, a slender form is 
seen to come. No covering to his head save the masses of his wavin 

hair—no shield to his breast but the modest folds of the black robe he had 











count drop by drop the minutes of his existenec closing !—he was young 
—no bitter disenchantment had torn asunder the bright veil which fancy 
weaves over a life of trial, no falsity of friends, no sufferings of those he 
loved had made this glad world desolate! He could hear through the 
loose curtains the soft rush of the waves on the sunlit shore; he could 
see through the open doer the brightness of summer on valley and moun- 
taiu—apt image of the spring of his days, made glad by his own heart's 
brightness—but he wavered not! with a word he might have trodden 
that sunny shore, and flown to the mountains to greet the summer, and 
fill his hands with its flowers. and his eyes with its beauty—but he spoke 
it not! his lips remained sealed till the last drop had fell—then he lifted 
up his eyes and murmured— 
“Oh, Aghios Stephanos! thou didst see the heaven opening 
A movement of the eyelids was a sufficient command from Kyamil to the 
negro! In an instant the fatal bowstring was around the martyr’s throat! 
—why linger on the dying agovies? one moment that face beautiful in 
its youth and guilelessness, was lifted up with asublime expression of 
unfailing hope, and the form, graceful and drooping, bent in an attitude 
of enthusiastic prayer—the next, the face livid and distorted, was hide- 
ous in itsagony ! and the form, crisped and drawn together in the last 
convulsions, rolled quivering to the murderer’s feet! 


CHAPTER [V.—THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MONASTERY. 


Meanwhile every preparation had been made within the monastery for 
the expected attack ; not a man was now to be seen outside the one 
solitary door, which was strongly barricaded, and the walls had been in 
geniously fortified by all such simple means as they had within their 
reach, in addition to the guns which they possessed in common with all 
other monasteries at that period, as a defence against the corsairs and 
brigands. The trees nearest the building had all been cut down, lest 
they should attord a shelter to the enemy, and the wood was piled up 
within the court along with great heaps of stones, which they designed to 
hurl down upon the besiegers, Anagnosti and his men were all at their 
ae placed in the most advantageous position to perform, as Neophytus 

ad said, the workoften each one. The monks, their heavy veils thrown 
off, stood, sword in hand, watching the stern eye of their new superior, 
as he calmly seconded every order of the captain; whilst within the chap- 
el, prostrate in prayer, his aged predecessor lay before the altar. The 
Souliote had previously judged that a defiance, so insultingly worded as 
his had been, could not fail to goad his enemy to an instantaneous as- 
sault. And he was right. It was yettwo hours from sunset, when there 
came a sound as of the rushing of a great wind through the forest. Soom 
it grew louder and clearer ; the tramp of the horses and the clang of the 
arms became more and more distinct ; a dark mass could be seen swee 
ing over the mountain; the banners, with the hateful crescent, might 
next be distinguished ; and in another moment, the countless host of the 
Moslem army raged round the convent walls like the tumultuous waves 
of a great sea. 

Kyamil Bey commanded in person. Not a trace now remained of his 
luxurious alone. Mounted on a horse of admirable beauty, he rode 
at the headof his men; and after a short delay, during which he recon- 
noitred the position, he led them on to an immediate attack on the de- 
voted monastery, with a scornful declaration that half an hour shoald see 
itin ruins. It did, indeed, seem utter madness, in the Souliote and his 
handful of men, to attempt defending it against this resistless force, nor 
did there seem to be adoubt of the ultimate result; yet there were vari- 
ous circumstances which rendered it at least possible that the slender 
garrison might hold out for some little time, and each man within the 
walls, thoroughly aware of their imminent peril, was deeply determined 
to sell his life most dear. ‘The very position of the monastery, on a height 
hemmed in by towering cliffs, was in itself highly advantageous to the 
besieged, inasmuch as the Turks could not, by any means, bring more 
than aslender force to bear on it at once; and it was also very favourable 
to them that the supply of ordnance ot the Moslem army remained yet 
in the rear, and but little progress could be made in battering down the 
walls till it should have come up—such as it was, consisting chiefly of 
two six-pounders, carried on the backs of camels! The attack was, 
however, commenced by Kyamil Bey himself at the head of a party of 
light troops, who attempted to clear the walls, that measures might the 
sooner be taken for the entire demolition of the convent. They were 
received with so vigorous a fire from the besieged, that in the very first 
onset they sustained a severe loss, and that without having made any sen- 
sible impression on the hardy little garrison within; but the loss of a 
few men was nothing to them; they speedily renewed the assault, and 
the struggle became terrible. Anagnosti the Souliote seemed animated 
with new life—he flew from place to place, exposing his person to the 
fire of the besiegers in the most reckless manner; his voice might be 
heard above the roar of the musketry, and the balis fell unheeded around 
him. Scrupling not to goad on his men with the sword when they seem- 
eed to relax in their ardour, he drove them up to the walls, and there, 








gathered in his hands—the young Greek novice passed through the ranks | 
of the fierce troops in which every man was his foe; and stood beside the | 
self slowly on his elbow, and looked fixedly on him. He knew full weil 
on whatan errand an emissary from the monastery was expected ; and 
as he gazed upon the slight drooping form before him, some instinct seem- 
ed to wake within him, that shot a gleam of intelligence through his dull, 
rayless eyes, and caused a horrible expression to play over his heavy fea- 
tures. He suddenly seized the arm of the young monk in a grasp which 
nearly crushed it, and, throwing back his hair, he dexterously spanned his 
Ireneus shrunk back, uttering a 
cry of terror, and the Nubian instantly relaxed his hold, laughing out 
Then a voice from within the tent called 


traitor here! Now must we at once, without delay, send off a messenger | out imperiously, ‘‘ Fehim;” and the negro, hastily drawing back the 


to bear our bold defiance to the accursed Turk—yes,” he added, his voice 
suddenly falling to a deep melancholy tone, * some one from amongst us 
must, indeed, go forth to bear this message to our deadly foe !”’ 

At these words the listeners might be seen to start, and, for a few min- 


| curtain which formed the door, turned withoutrising, and passed beneath 
| its folds almost rampant like the snake he had flung aside. 

Kyamil, the Bey of Negropont, a man in the prime of life, was cele 
| brated for his personal beauty; but his face and form were rot more ad- | 


with their long daggers, they cut down the Turks who were attempting 
to scale them; while the monks, under the command of Neophytus, kept 
up a steady fire from a more sheltered position. The exertions and the 
daring of the Greek soldiers were unparalleled. The enemy fell in vast 
numbers around them; yet this availed them little, for with every life 
they took their own strength was exhausted, whilst from the scarce di+ 
minished forces of the Turkish army the vacant places were at once filled 
up with new and more vigorous besiegers. This unequal contest from 
hand to hand lasted a considerable time, and was contiuued with unaba 
ed energy by the besieged, even when their dauntless band had become 
terribly reduced. It was a frightful thing to see those who remained all 
stained with blood and smoke, mounting on the bodies of their dead com- 
panions—panting and exhausted, the eye all fire, the teeth clenched, 
fighting, far less indeed for their lives than for an honourable death !— 
but it was yet more dreadful when the guns of the Turks were brought 
up and directed their deadly cannonade against the walls. Still, strange 


| to say, the night closed in upon the scene of carnage, whilst the monastery 


was yetuntaken! Kyamil Bey, infuriated at the delay he deemed so ig- 


utes, a solemn silence pervaded that assembly; every heart beat} mirable in their perfect symmetry, than the deformed soul to which they | nominious when the result was inevitable, gave orders at last that petards 


quicker, and every eye turned with more loving giances to the sweet | 


sunshine, for there was not one 


well that the man who went on such an errand, unto such a foe, was 
doomed beyond a hope! as surely as he now stood living there, the dead- 
ly bowstring would be his quick reward. Neophytus was the first to 
speak —_ 

4 It is true! a messenger must depart without delay—let there be no 
shrinking from the truth! depart to return no more! and, my brethren, 
he must be one of us, for to day a fierce struggle is at hand, and each one 
of these brave soldiers must do the work of ten!—let there be no draw- 
ing of lots ; we will have no tampering with a martyr’s crown! If there 
be one among you that loves not his life for his master’s sake, let him 
now speak, and take my blessing; would that the office 1 now hold had 
not debarred me from so blest a martyrdom !”’ 

Did no instinctive memory at that hour recall the vision of the night 
before? did no wakening conviction make him feel that, saintly as he 





were linked «as hideous in its voluntary debasement. The exclamation 


ready dagger, while his lips, parted with eagerness, displayed the bril- | 
liant range of sharp teeth, which, it is worthy of remark, is in the East a 
peculiarity that invariably attends a man constitutionally cruel. With 
} the pantomimic language of those countries, the negro answered to the | 
| inquiring glance which the keen black eyes seemed to dart on him, by | 
throwing back his head in the direction of the monastery. An imperi- | 
ous movement of the hand instantly gave the command he understood 
| at once, and, lifting up the heavy silken folds once more, he ushered the 
| young Christian martyr in the gorgeous tent of this pampered slave of 
luxury. Kyamil Bey looked keenly on Ireneaus, as he stood calm and | 
unmoved before him, with the colossal form of the Nubian towering over 
him; but the sad, mild eyes met hismenacing gaze unshrinking, and he 
exclaimed fiercely— - 
“Speak !—what message do you bring ”’ 


} 








should be applied to make a breach in the walls, and so terminate the 


amongst them who did not know full | of Ireneaus had startled him from his slumbers, and he sat grasping the | siege by slaughtering all within, when once an entrance was effected. 


Preparations were instantly made by the assailants for blowing up the 
gate, and, meanwhile, secure of their pray, they desisted from their at- 
tack on the walls. The exhausted Greeks, in that brief moment's breath- 
ing-time, stood leaning on their dripping swords, and looked at one an- 
other in blank despair—death did indeed stare them in the face, and that 
in his cruelestform. Even had a hope remained, the increasing darkness 
rendered it a useless effort to attempt firing on the men at work beneath 
the wall—their fate seemed immediate and inevitable. Leaping down 
from the heap of dead and wounded on which he stood, Anagnosti flew 
towards Neopliytus, who was passing rapidly— 

“Tt is done !” he cried; “‘a moment more and they rush upon us; but 
we are not conquered—we are slaughtered! Neophytus, swear, that if 
you see me taken prisoner, and alive, you will plunge this dagger in my 
throat.” 
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; 7 i hance, one 
“| Swear,” answered the monk, “ but all is not lost—one c ce, 
desperate chance, yet remains, by which your lives may be saved ; — 
‘cur men to retire within the church; entrench yourself therein, along 
with them.” 


“Jt canuot avail us,” said the Souliote, “they will but butcher us 


here.” ‘ aa . 
"a Tiere or here—if it be certain death, what matter,” said the monk ; 
«away ! this is no hour for words.” 


airing himself, and moved by the commanding tone of Neophytus, 
acagtiatl obeyed, The church ted directly opposite the gate, and the 
few remaining soldiers, with the moaks, crowded within it. Neophytus 
alone remained considerably longer in the open court, seemingly efgaged 
in putting the finisning stroke to the preparations which he and his men 
had been for some time occupied in making, while the soldiers were at 
work on the walls. Heedless of danger, he remained without till a tre- 
mendous crash announced the overthrow of the gate, and then, sword in 
hand, he fled back to the door ofthe church. With a shout, hoarse as 
the roar of the ocean, the close ranks of the Turks broke through the 
preach, and rushed in, waving their yataghans over their heads, and filling 
the court in an instant with a dense thick mass. Mad with the thirst for 
blood which they were now so greedily to satisfy, they assailed the church 
at once, and in a moment had engaged the yet unconquered remnant ot 
the dauntless Souliote band in*a last deadly conflict, where the odds 
against them were fearful The feeble monks soon fell beneath their 
swords unresisting. One gigantic Turk, with a yell of triumph, cut his 
way alike through friends and foe, and, dashing on towards the cross that 
stood near the altar, raised his arm to strike the abhorred symbol to the 
ground ; but ere he could stretch out the sacrilegious hand, a tremendous 
grasp was on his throat—an opponent, of a muscular strength that equal- 
led his own and animated with a zeal that made him terrible in his wrath, 
bore him back with the full weight of his body, and dashed him on the 
ground in unwilling prostration to the cross; then with his knife at the 
\oslem’s throat, in a voice of thunder Neophytus commanded him to utter 
the ‘Kyrie eleison.’’ Choking, and in agony, the conquered wretch 
obeyed—his first and last prayer to the one true Gol ascended. The 
next instant the dagger was plunged in his breast, and the corpse of the 
Mahomedan stiffened into death in an attitude of involuntary adoration to 
the Christian symbol! At that same momeyt, the earth suddenly shook 
beneath their feet ; the dark mass of building opposite to the church was 
seen to rock to and fro—a terrific explosion was heard—and a volley 
of stones rent the air, whilst the flames broke out with tremendous vio- 
lence, and every living soul within the court wascrushed by the falling 
rains. A large portion of the monastery had been suddenly blown up— 
Neophytus had fred the train which he had previously laid, before he en- 
tered the church, having dexterously avoided carrying it too near this re- 
fuge; but the whole building was now on fire in all directions, and the flames 
feeding on the wood that had filled the court, raged with a frightful vio- 
lence. One moment’s intense and solemn stillness amongst all that mass 
of haman beings followed the catastrophe, which had for ever silenced 
so many of their fellow creatures—even the Greeks stood — at the 
sudden event. But soon a wild shout of triumph rung out from the Mos- 
lem forces! What cared they that hundreds of their men lay biting the 
dust, when the last of their daring foes were about to be devoured in the 
fire which themselves had kindled? But Neophytus, in a voice that was 
heard above all the wild din, called out around him; he seized hold of 
the cross, and lifted it in high the air— ' 

“Follow me,” he cried, “ for the cross and victory.” : 

He rashed from the Church—they followed him—the Souliotes and 
their leader, scarce knowing what they did; and on through the fire and 
the smoke and the flame ; over the blackened corpses and the burning 
ruins, he sped with a fearless step, waving the great cross over his head. 
The Turks saw him appear—that dark, terrible figure, awe 7 hee from 
the midst of the smoke and the fire, bearing aloft the symbol they hated 
and feared ; in the red glaring light his size seemed gigantic, his black 
robes swept around him untouched by the flames; but the sparks had fal- 
len on his floating veil, and it blazed round his head like a halo of light ; 
they thought they benelda supernatural vision—was it the angel of death, 
the dread Azrael that had risen from the heap of the slain? In a panic 
of terrer, as though struck by a thunderbolt, the ranks of the infidel fell 
to the ground, not a man raised his head—the invincible troops of the 
great Kyamii lay spell bound in superstitious dismay. And on through 
the line of the prostrate foe that bowed before his terrible steps, like the 
reeds of the plain to the midnight blast, the monk seemed borne by a pow- 
er unearthly, while close at his heels are the Souliote leader and his men 
with their reeking swords. 

They have passed through the massof the Turks, so strangely subdued 

—they speed up the mountain side, over rock and ravine; through the 
stream they dashed—the darkness favours their wild escape. Soon the 
river is louder than the roar of the flames—the lurid glare in the heavens 
gives way to the starbeam, the cliffs and the trees close around them; 
and when at the last, the fierce cross-bearer paused, and tore the burning 
veil from his head, they stood unpursued and in safety in the depths of the 
forest with the scene of their conflict far behind, and the silence of night 
unbroken around them.” 

Neophytus stopped, and leaning 
tes—they would have poured forth 
hand. 

[tis enough,” he said, “now here do we part—you are safe, the monas- 
tery is in ruins, my brethren have all perished within it, we have left the 
foe to prowl round it like ravening wolves round the carrion !—you will 
see me-no more, till Greece calls for her servant to gird on the sabre anew, 
there lies your path—it conducts you to a village where you will soon be 
m safety; my course leads elsewhere, and I depart alone.” 

They would have remonstrated—have lingered to bid him farewell, but 
there was that in his look they dare not disobey. The Souliote leader 
kissed the hand of the monk, in silence, and then the band went their way, 

ad left him alone. Yet not alone—in the sieze and the strife, on the walls 
and in the church, through the flames, and the fire, and the shock of that 
fall, one pale silent phantom had stood by his side, with flowing hair, 
torn and rent, and a fair face livid in death, and the phantom went with him 
over the dark hill side, through the silent night. 


—————__. 
THE OLD JUDGE; OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 
THE KEEPING-ROOM OF AN INN; OR, JUDGE BELER’S GHOST. 

The more I see of Nova Scotia, the more [ appreciate the soundness of 
the counsel given me by my friend Barclay, who recommended me, in- 
stead of commencing a continuous tour of the provinces, to select some 
one colony, live in it for the space of a year at least, and study the peo- 
ple, their hab ts and institutions, and then resume my travels. ‘“ The 
store of knowledge thus acquired,” he said, ‘would enable me to com- 

rehend many things afterwards which wou!d otherwise appear unintel- 
igible.” Iam now daily reaping the advantage ot this judicious advice. 
Neither the Americans nor the provincials, who differ from each other 
nearly as much as from the English, are so easily understood as the vanity 
of a traveller would lead him to suppose. To be known, they must be 
studied; and to study them properly requires time and the aid of resi- 
dent friends. We have lately been spending a fortnight at Halifax, amid 
the festivities and gaieties of that hospitable town. 

The last three days previous to our departure were marked by intense 
cold. The harbour smoked like a basin of boiling water (the steam of 
which is not inaptly called the Barber), and then froze into a mass of ice 
of great depth and solidity. The streets were almost deserted, and the 
few persons who were to be seen upon them hurried to and fro as if un- 
able to withstand the severity of the cold. The snow sounded hard and 
crisp under their feet, and the nails of the wooden houses yielding to the 
sudden contraction occasioned by the frost, separated with noise not un- 
hike the report of pistols. Small and almost impalpable crystalline par- 
ticles of snow floated in the air like down. The western shy assumed a 
light, reddish colour, resembling that of asummer's sunset; and the Dart- 
mouth hills on the opposite side of the harbour, and all distant objects, 
appeared, not only more distinctly visible, but very much nearer than 
‘sual. Sounds underwent a similar change, and became more audible 


on the cross, he turned to the Soulio- 
their thanks; but he stretched out his 





aud more distinguishable. The heated air of our room, when it came in 
contact with the glass of the window, froze into beautiful, transparent 
silvery coatings, exhibiting in the delicate texture of their brilliant tra- 
cery every imaginable form of landscape, figures, trees, and variegated 
patterus, like exquisite embroidery. The beauty of this partial incrust- 
ation of the glass no language can describe, and I confess to having spent 
much time in the childish amusement of studying and admiring the infi- 
Lite variety of shapes it presented. Our dinner, though colder than was 


agreeable, smoked as if it were still undergoing the process of 
The strong, 


sible bre 


cooking. 
clear, blazing fire appeared to give out no heat, and our vi- | 
9 aths painfully reminded us that the frost had penetrated every- | 
ere but into our lungs. The following day the weather suddenly re- 
* The facta 
of the 





4 described above are also mentioned in Gordon's, “ History | 
Greek Revolution.” 
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laxed (for it is said that extreme heat or cold seldom continues in this | 
country beyond seventy hours). Its last effort and whole strength were 

expended during the night in a white frost, which, under the rays of a 
clear and unclouded sun, illumined and beautified every object covered 
with its white and brilliant mautle. By ten o’clock the magical transpa- 
rencies had disappeared from the windows. Large, clear drops of water 
trickled from the roof, and, as if unwilling to quit a bed on which they 
had so long reposed, clung with tenacity to the eaves, and congealed 
again in the form of long and pendent icicles. About noon, a shower of 
tears preceded their inevitable fall, and gave warning of an approaching 
thaw. The wind, which had blown steadily, but very moderately, from 
the northwest for several days, gradually diminished until it ceased alto- 
gether. A few long-drawn sighs and audible breathings indicated the 
waking up and subsequent approach of a southerly gale. Meanwhile 
the soft and balmy air, and the delicious weather that generally inter- 
venes between the departure and arrival of these two rey erg | winds, 
had tempted the whole population of the city to go abroad. The Tandem 
Club and the four-in-hands of the garrison were out; and the double and 
single sleighs of the townsmen, enveloped, as well as their inmates, with 
furs, and their horses decorated with bells fancifully arranged. and many- 
coloured rosettes, enlivened the streets; while gaily dressed people on 
foot, and numerous equestrians, added to the animated and variegated 
scene which they themselves had come to admire. 

Barclay, who had been only waiting tor a change of temperature, now 
drove up to the door in his tandem to take me back to Illenoo. His 
sleigh was a light but compact vehicle, containing accommodation in 
front for two persons, and a seat behind for a servaut. It was the best- 
appointed and most comfortable one I had seen in the country, aad his 
horses were noted for their beauty, speed, and docility. In a few mi- 
nutes we were on our way to the country. 

“Tam in great doubt,” he said, “bow to drive. I should like to pro- 
ceed slowly in order to enjoy the charming weather, but I fear we shall 
have a heavy fall of snow, and that at no great distance. Observe the 
singular aspect of the sky. Itlooks clear, but it is not transparent. A\l- 
though there is a strong light and a total absence of clouds, the sun is, 
nevertheless, obscured. Those long, dark, heavy masses assembling in 
the east, and abiding their time for mischief, are charged with snow; and 
the heavens have a yellow and, what we call in this country, a creamy 
appearance: all which signs, when they follow intense cold, such as we 
have experienced these last three days, anda heavy, white frost, like that 
of the past night, are certain indications of astorm. It is bad philosophy, 
however, to allow anticipations of the future to marthe enjoyment of the 
present. We must govern ourselves according to circumstances. Let 
us proceed leisurely at first, and if a gale overtake us, my horses have 
both bottom and speed to keep pace with it.” 

There is something very novel and amusing in the scene presented by 
a main road in winter, in the provinces, when traversed by the extraordi- 
uary looking vehicles of the country. Here you encounter a load of hay, 
of such huge proportions as to occupy, not only the whole track, but 
nearly the whole highway, drawn by a long, extended line of five or six 
horses. Nothing can exceed the difficulty and inconvenience of passing 
one of these moving stacks of hay (for such they appear), an operation 
always performed at the risk of upsetting, and often occasioning serious 
injury to the horses and sleighs of the less favoured travellers. In any 
other part of the world this is an evil that would soon be remedied, but 
those who own or drive these teams are the multitude, and the gentlemen 
whose lives and property are perilled are but few in number; and, accord- 
ing to every rule uf peapenaite government, it is held to be reasonable 
that the few should give way to the many. Then you meet another and 
still more powerful team, drawing the wooden frame of a house, or an 
enormous spar, of dimensions suitable for the mast of a seventy-four-gun 
ship, either end of which is sapported by a short, massive sled. As soon 
as you have escaped these dangerous neighbours, your nerves are again 
tested by a prodigious load of wood, extending eight or ten feet in length, 
and at least six or seven feet in height, bound together by four small 
stakes, the ends of which are secured in the runners, and the tops insuffi- 
ciently and carelessly bound by a rope or chain. Seated on this travel- 
ling wood-pile is the driver, who, by the aid of a long whip and the in- 
tonations of his voice, without any rein whatever, directs half-a-dozen 
horses, if not according to your ideas of safety, to his own entire satisfac- 
tion. Having escaped these perils, you have leisure to be amused at a 
countryman sitting astride on the back of an enormous pig, the uppermost 
one of some twenty or thirty frozen carcases of pork which he is ee 
to market; who is followed by a man with a load of empty barrels, pil 
as high in the air as the tops of the trees, and destined for the fisheries. 
Behind these are numberless sleds, having bodies like large packing- 
boxes filled with mutton, poultry, butter, cheese, and other rural produc- 
tions. Such are the objects you meet in your progress to the country ; 
those that you overtake and pass are loaded with every conceivable va- 
riety of supplies for themselves or country traders. For some distance 
from Halifax you encounter but few foot passengers, and they are so poor- 
ly clad, and carry such heavy burdens, that you are at once struck with 
compassion; which you have scarcely time to entertain or express before 
your ear is assailed with the loud laugh or cheerful song of the merry, 
thoughtless Negro. He has secured his food for the day and doubts 
not that Providence will provide for him on the morrow, and therefore, 


like a true philosopher, never suffers doubt or anxiety to trouble his 
mind. 


























While noticing and remarking on these objects we glided on with in- 
conceivable ease. The snow had slightly melted and settled into a more 
compact form; there was neither friction nor resistance, and the runners 
passed over it as lightly as an oiled substance. Meanwhile the colour of 
the road became altered. The pure and unsullied white covering looked 
yellow and dirty—the usual forerunner of a change of weather. A south 
wind, which had hitherto blown at intervals in titful gusts, and moaned 
heavily through the trees, now arose into a steady gale, and the leafless 
branches of the forest creaked and laboured under its influence. A few 
loose, detached, and damp flakes of sleet, of uncommon size, began to 
fall around us, while the hasty return of all the sleighs that had preceded | 
us bespoke the apprehension of their drivers. We immediately increased 
our speed, but the falling of the snow increased faster, which soon as- 
sumed in its rapid and compact descent the appearance of a dense cloud. | 
The clear and cheerful sound of the bells became dull and heavy, and final- | 
ly ceased altogether, and our sleigh and ourselves were soon covered with 
a heavy adhesive white coating. As we penetrated further into the coun- | 
try we found that the road, according to the prediction of Barclay, pre- 
sented a less hardened surface, and that the travelling was both deeper | 
and more laborious. | 

“ Now, my friend,” he said, ‘‘ while I occupy myself with driving, en- | 
deavour as well as you can to guard us on the right, while my servant 
keeps a vigilant watch on the left hand; for Linteud to put my horses to | 
their utmost speed, and am afraid of running into some of the country | 
teams. The flakes are getting smaller, finer, and drier, the wind has risen 
higher and shifted to the east, and we are going to havea gale of unusual 
violence.” 

The storm, fortunately, was on our backs, but the rapidity of our mo- | 
tion through the white and dazzling snow nearly deprived one of the | 
power of vision. A sudden turn of the road, which momentarily exposed | 
us to the full sweep of the blast, showed me the accuracy of my friend’s | 
predictions, fur we plunged directly through an enormous drift that lay 
extended across our track like a wave of the sea, particles of which, lift- 
ed by the wind, nearly suffocated us and our horses. As soon as we re- 
sumed a western course, our route lay for several miles through a wood, 
and availing ourselves of its protection, we pressed forward as fast as 
possible. 

“God help those,” he said, ‘‘ who are travelling the other way, and 
have to face this storm, with poor or jaded cattle; as for ourselves we are 
all right, and shall soon reach Mount Hope. Our only difficulty will be 
in the last mile of the road, which we shall find, I fear, covered to the 
top of the fences. Any thing that‘ horses can do mine can effect, but I 
am afraid that in their struggles they will draw off the shafts or the 
whipper-tree. This is decidedly the wo’ st tempest | have known for 
twenty years.” 

When we arrived at this critical part of our journey he requested me 
to take my seat in the back part of the sleigh, in the lap of the servant, so 
as to lighten the front of the vehicle when it pitched into the drifts, and 
then standing up himself he slackened his pace and drove cautiously. At 
times our noble animals appeared perfectly buried in snow, and could 
only proceed by rearing pe | plunging forwaad, and we were often com- 
pelled to stop and lift up the sleigh or lighten its weight, and disentangle 
the traces from the legs of the horses. The last drift terminated like a 
wall. The wind passing between the house and the outbuildings, which 
were situated on opposite sides of the highway at Mount Hope, swept all 
that part of the seed, perfectly bare, and rolled up the snow on one side 
into a precipitous bank. Here Barclay got out, and examining the depth 
pronounced it impossible for horses to pass it in harness. Having re- 
leased them from the vehicle, and procured assistance from the inn, we | 
managed, though not without much difficulty, to remove the fence, and | 
by a circuitous route to conduct them in safety to the stables. When we | 

















| eight persons, besides Miss Lucy and her sister. 
| son, to whom my attention had been previously directed, was a tall, mus- 
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stove; and shortly afterwards into another, having one of the large, 
blazing, glorious, wood-fires of Nova Scotia. There is a hospitable pro- 
fusion about these rural fire-places, and a hearty welcome in their ap- 
pearance that contrasts most favourably with the ingenious city contr 
vances to administer the exact amount of heat with the least possible ex- 
penditure of fuel. After a capital dinner, for the larders of the inns at 
this season of the year are always abundantly supplied, we drew up to the 
cheerful fire and admired the two brass giants, Gog and Magog (the an- 
dirons), who supported with ease the enormous weight of wood. 

The gale we had eveountered, which still raged wildly and furiously led 
the conversation toincidents resulting from similar events. Barclay related 
to me the particulars of the great storm of 1798, when it is said the great- 
est quantity of suow fell that was ever known at any one time, and also 
mentioned a curious occurrence that happened under his own view. 

A few years ago, he said, when on his way to Cumberland (N.8.) in the 
spring of the year, he spenta night on the Cobequid Mountains. For 
several days previous the weather had been uncommonly fine, and numer- 
ous flocks of wild-geese were seen pursuing their annual migration to the 
nerth. The morning after his arrival, an enormous flock of these birds 
meeting with a storm of hail and freezing sleet, were observed returning 
on their track in the form of the letter A, a figure which they adopt to 
enable the stronger and hardier ones to lead the advance. Their sagaci- 
ty is so greet, that they are usually aware of the approach of a tempest, 
and avoid its effects by seeking outa place of shelter in due time. On 
this occasion, however, they appear to have been unexpectedly over- 
taken; and as the sleet froze on them as soon as it fell, they became 80 
overloaded and exhausted, that they descended into a field immediately 
in frontof the house, where the whole of them were instantly taken 
prisoners without being able even to make an attempt to escape. Some 
were eaten fresh by the family, others were preserved in pickle, and the 
rest seut to the Halifax market, where, he said, they put their feet to the 
fire before they went to bed, and gave them a glass of hot whisk—whisk 
—whiskey and water. The odd termination of the sentence induced me 
to look up at the face of my friend, and lo! he was fast asleep. The 
drowsy effects of the large wood-fire had mingled his thoughts or his 
wants with his story of the birds. 

For some time after we reached the house, there were several arrivals 
from the country, among which was the sta@e-sleigh from Illenoo, which 
had been upset more than once, and the top broken to pieces. All the 
passengers spoke of the latter part of their journey as one of greater diffi- 
culty and more danger than any they had ever experienced. On the 
following morning we found, to our dismay, that it was not only snowing 
and drifting as fast as ever, but that there was not the slightest appear- 
ance of a change. 

“We must make up our minds,” said Barclay, “to remain here for a 
day ortvo. Itis impossible for us to leave this place in the present state 
of the roads, and equally impossible for any others to arrive. I will go 
and see who is in ‘the keeping-room,’ and what amusement it can afford 
us; for it would be quite absurd for a traveller like you to be shut up all 
day at an inn with such an old cynic as me, while there may be many 
persons here well worth studying and knowing.” 

The house at Mount Hope was inconveniently situated, being on the 
top of rather a high hill, but was very well arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of the different classes of persons that frequented it. It was a long, 
narrow, two-story building, forming two sides of a square, and having a 
double entrance, one at the side and one atthe front. Besides the a 
ments appropriated to the use of those who preferred to be alone, there 
were two large rooms, one of which was devoted to teamsters, pedestri- 
ans, and people of that description, connected with which was the bar. 
The other was called the keeping-room, and generally reserved for the 
use of the family, but where old patrons, friends, and acquaintances, were 
not considered as intruders. In the rear, and attached to this, was the 
kitchen, larder, pantry, &c. 

Barclay soon returned, accompanied by Miss Lucy Neal, the manager of 
the household, a fine, hearty, Blooming, good-natured country girl, of 
abont thirty years of age, to whom he introduced me. After chattin 
awhile about the storm, and other indifferent matters, she said she fear 
I must find it dull to be confined so long to the house; and added, that 
if I felt inclined, she would be glad to see me after dinner in the keeping- 
room—an invitation which I most readily and cheerfully accepted. 

As soon as she retired, Barclay said,— 

“I have arranged it all for you. I have ordered dinner at two o'clock, 
so as to enable us to spend the whole afternoon below, where you will 
see one of the oddest fellows in this country, Stephen Richardson, of 
Clements, in the county of Annapolis There is some drollery about 
him, inexhaustible good humour, and, amid all the nonsense he talks, 
more quickness of perception and shrewdness than you would at first 
give him credit for. Take him altogether, he is what may be called a 
regular character. If I can manage it, I will set him and others telling 
stories ; for nothing illustrates the habits, manners, and tastes of a popu- 
lation more than these, their favourite topics.” 

About four o’clock we joined the party of travellers assembled in the 
yy room of the family. This apartment was about twenty-five 
feet in length, but disproportionably narrow. The floor was painted, and 
not carpeted, and the wal covered witha yellow wash. The fire-place, 
which was of huge dimensions, was furnished with a back-log that re- 
quired the efforts of two men to roll it into its bed ; and surmounted b 
a mantelpiece that was graced with one of Mr. Samuel Slick’s cloaks, 
the upper half being covered by a diulplate, and the lower portion ex: 
hibiting a portrait of General Washington mounted on a white charger, 
with long tail and flowing mane. The sides of the room were ornament 
ed with a sampler worked on canvas, and some coarse gaudy-coloured 
ee among which the most conspicuous were two representing George 

Il. and Queen Charlotte, wearing their crowns, and severally nolding in 
oue hand a globe and in the other a sceptre, as if playing a game of coro- 
nella. {In one corner was an open cupboard, fitting into the angle, and 
exhibiting the best china and » of the house. In front of each win- 














| dow, all of which faced to the south, was a stand supporting some ge- 


raniums, monthly roses,and ivy. The company consisted of about six or 
Mr. Stephen Richard- 


cular, awkward-looking man, with a slight stoop in the shoulder. His 
manners were free and easy, the expression of his face knowing and 
comical, and his dress the light-blue homespun common to the country. 

When we entered, a small, thin man, with a sour, bilious face, and 


| dressed in a suit of black cloth, was entertaining the party with a griev- 


ance, for which he expressed bis determination to be avenged upon the 

overnment at the next election. He had been at Halifax, it seemed, 
from whence he was just returning, to solicit some little petty local office 
at Alsford, where he resided, to which he thought himself eminently en- 
titled by his valuable political partisan services, but which, to hisdismay, 
he found had been disposed of to an earlier and more fortunate applicant. 
Loud and long were his denunciations and complaints. 

“I don't pity you a morsel,” said Stephen. “ The best office for a far- 
mer is being his own overseer, and the best fees those paid by his orch- 
ards and fields. There is nothing so mean in folks like you and me as 
office-seeking, unless it is in wearing broadcloth instead of a homespun, 
as if a man was above his business. Now look at me,” and he rose u 
aad stood erect ; “ | am six feet four in my stockings, when unravelled an 
bolt upright, and six feet five when stretched out on a bench; and, from 
the sole of my footto the crown uf my head, I am dressed in the produce 
of my own farm. I raised the flax and hackled it, and bred the sheep 
and sheared the wool that made the linen and the cloth I wear. I am 
sort of proud of it, too; for a farmer, according to my ideas of things, 
ought to be known by his dress, like an officer or a parson; and then 
when folks see him they’ll know he ain’t run up a bill at a shop, and ain’t 
cutting a dash in things he han’t paid for. I’ve known some very mean 
men in my time. There was Deacon Overreach, now: he was so mean 
he always carried a hen in his gig-box when he travelled to pick up the 
oats his horse wasted in the manger, and lay an egg for his breakfast 
in the morning. And then there was Hugo Himmelman, who made his 
wife dig potatoes to pay for the marriage license. Lawyer,” he continued, 
addressing himself to Barclay, “1 must tell you that story of Hugo, for 
it’s not a bad one ; and good stories, like potatoes, ain’t as plenty as they 
used to be when 1 was boy. Hugo is a neighbour of mine, though con- 
siderable older than I be; anda mean neighbour he is, too. Well, when 
he was going to get married to Gretchen Kolp, he goes down to parson 
Rogers at Digby to get a license. . 

‘* Parson,’ says he, ‘ what's the price of a license?’ 

“«€Six dollars,’ says he. 

«Six dollars!’ says Hugo. ‘ That’s a dreadful sight of money ! Couldn't 
you take no less ?’ 


“ «No,’ says he. ‘ That’s what they cost me at the secretary’s office at 


| Halifax.’ 


“* Well, how much do you ax for publishing in church, thea ?’ 
“‘*Nothing,’ says parson. 
“* Well,’ says Hugo, ‘ that’s so cheap I can’t expect you to give no 
change back. I think I'll be published. How long does it take!’ 
“Three Sundays.’ 


| arrived at the house we were at first shown into a room warmed by a| “‘Three Sundaye!’ says Hugo, ‘Well, that’s a long time, too. But 
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three Sundays only make a fortnight, after all ; two for the covers and 
one for the inside like; and six dullars is a great sum of money fora poor 
man to throw away. J must wait.’ ‘ 

“So off he went a-jogging towards home, and a-looking about as mean 
as a new-sheared sheep, when all at once a bright thought came into his 
head, and back he weut as hard as his horse could carry him. 

“+ Parson,’ says he, ‘I’ve changed my mind. Here’s the six dollars. 
I'll tie the knot to-night with my tongue, that I can’t undo with my 
teeth.’ 

“Why, what in natur is the meaning of all this?’ says parson. 

“«Why,’ says Hugo, ‘I've been ciphering it out in my head, and it’s 
cheaper thau publishing bans, after all. You see, sir, it’s potato-digging 
time: if I wait to be called in church, her father will have her work for 
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becoming form of these coiffures, is due to the taste of Alexandre Reg- 
nier, who thus produced one of the most charming and admired novelties 
of the season. 

Jenny Linp 1x Surewssury!—The Shropshire Conservative says : 
“The Quarry-walk has been crowded every night during the past week 
to listen to the sweet and brilliant strains of the spirit of Jenny Lind, 
which itis reported pours forth most eloquent music froma yew-tree at 
the skirt of the plantation under the residence of Mr. Badger, ou Kings- 
land, opposite the Quarry centre-walk. We regret, however, to state, 
that the lovers of nature’s tausic have met with a sore disappointment, 
for on Tuesday night, about a quarter-past 11, when nearly about 800 per- 
sons were present drinking in the luscious strains from the immortal war- 
bler, a cough was heard, and something in colour approaching his satauic 





nothing ; and as hends are scarce and wages high, if I marry her to-night | majesty seeu to move; when lo! a little sweep was brought forth with 
she can begin to dig our own to-m .rrow; and that will pay for the li- | a Whitechapel bird-catcher’s whistle in his tiny fist, with which instru- 
cense, and just seven shillings over; for there ain't a man in all Clements | ment he had beeu for several evenings beguiling the proud Salopians from 
that can dig and carry as many bushels in a day as Gretchen can. And | their convivial parties and beds. This has given a quietus to a contera- 
besides, fresh wives, like fresh servants, work like smoke at first, but | plated “ Nightingale Club,” which was in the course of formation by the 
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tiques, in a performance entitled the “ Hall of Rome,” on Thursday night, 
at the Surrey Theatre, the licenser of plays having informed his Lord- 
rec that such a representation was unfit for a theatrical audience. The 
tableaux had previously been given, but without the knowledge of the 
authorities in the office of the Chamberlain. 

_ Mr. Creswick has been engaged atthe Haymarket, and will appear con- 
jointly with Miss Helen Faucit, after her return from the provinces. 


Mr. Moscuetes.—We understand that Mr. Moscheles has arrived ia 
London on a visit to the city in which he has passed so large a portion of 
his brilliant career. We take it for granted that the public will again 
have an opportunity of hearing his masterly performance. 

Mapame Pargea.—We learn from the Milan journal J? Pirata, that 
this lady is engaged as “ prima donna assoluta” at the Carignano Theatre 
at Turin. Madame Parepa is an Euglishwoman, th: sister to our eminent 
singers Messrs. EB. and W. H. Seguin. The Italian joarnals describe 


her as avery accomplished artist, and as holdiug a high rank in her 
profession. 




















they get sarcy and lazy after awhile.’ 

“Oh, my!” said Miss Lucy ; “ did you ever hear the beat of that? Well | 
I never!” 

“ Nowthat's what I call mean,” said Stephen. bf 

“ Mean!” said Miss Lucy, who was greatly shocked; “I guess it is, 
mean! I never heard anything half so mean in all my born days!” 

“Well, | have then,” continued Stephen. “Itain’t near so mean asa 
farmer running about the country, dressed up in su erfine broad-cloth, | 
a-looking out for a little office. [ll tell you what, when sifiations in the | 
country full vacant, folks to Halifax know it as well as can be : for the | 
town is jnst like a salt-lick at the fui) of the moon, it’s filled with stray | 
ca tle. When father and I lived on Bear River, and turned the young | 
stock out to browse in the woods, we never took the trouble to hunt! 
them up, for they were always sure to come to the banks at high-water at | 
the full to get a drink of brine : for they are great place-hunters, are stray 
cattle.” —7'o be Continued. : 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM AT THE ROYAL | 
ACADEMY. 

Architecture is now in England a very different thing to what it was 
twenty or thirty yearsago. The same extraordinary progress that has | 
been made in every branch of science—of art—of trade—of manufacture | 
—of engineering and mechanics—of literature—of music, painting, and | 
eculpture—in short, of knowledge of every kind, has also marked the 
career of this most important art;—most important, since it is by their 
architectural remains that mighty nations, long swept from the face of | 
nature, present a record of their former “yoo more eloquent than lan- | 
guage, mre convincing than proof itself. 

The gigautic pyramids of Egypt—the immov:.ble foundations of Ba- 
bylon and the cities of ancient Bssyria—the stupendous excavations of 
Elepbanta and Elora—the highly-decorated yet barbarous pagodas of the | 
Hindoo—the singular ruins of ancient Mexico—the classic portico and 
open temple of Greece—the high-arched aqueduct, the vast amphithea- | 
tre and columned forum of ancient Rome—the site of bygone Tyre—the | 
moss-grown remains of Carthage—the Alhambra, wondrous relic of the | 
Spanish Moor—the gilded cupola and clustering semidome of the Turk 
—the lofty minaret and burnished crescent of the Persian—the Norman 
portal, ponderous, yet grand—the pointed arch, offspring of northern 
climes—the clustered column and the taper spire—the matchless tracery 
of the Gothic style, the adopted of all countries, yet still preserving a 
character peculiar to each—these, and hundreds such as these unnamed, 
are histories of ages past, written in a character alike legible to all. 

The chief characteristigs of the present day are invention and celerity. 
In every description of art or mechanical science, these qualities stand 
forth the prominent features of the age. The latter quality would seem 
to be the natural result of the former. Machinery has arrived at a de- 
gree of perfection but little contemplated by our forefathers, its multi- 
plying powers producing an amount of work and an excellence of quali- 
ty that throw the operations of simple industry entirely into the hack- 
ground by the comparison. 

The onward spirit of progression pervades all ranks, and displays it- 
self in every variety of form. Nature herself would appear to be inad- 

uate to the task of providing necessaries for our artificial exigencies. 
The horse, most symmetrical, most patient, most noble of her bounteous 

ifte—thetype of swiftness, strength, and beauty—stands at a discount 
m competition with the fire-breathing locomotive. The breeze, once 
d sufficient to waft the wealth of the Indies to our recipient shores, 
now idly blows the spray from the revolving paddle-wheel of the steam- 
ship. The very seasons, shorn of their prerogative of producing fruits 
a flowers when nature so ordained it, are frustrated in their intentions, 
and forestalled in tieir productions, by the precociously generative pow- 
ers of the hothouse and the forcing bed! 

Literature marches with giant strides; the pen rivals the steam-engine 
in rapidity of movement. The vast capacity ef the daily and weekly 

astonishes the foreigner and eel ee the reader with the mass of 
intelligence thereby conveyed. The historian, the novelist, the poet, the 
dramatist, vie with each other in the number of their productions. 











|“ Choral Suciety.” 


| some 20,000Ir. of priv ate income!” 


| been honoured with invitations to the Castle, are expected to honour 


Curatine at Carps.—The Reforme gives the following account ut the 
recent attempt to cheat at cards at Chantilly ;—** On Saturday evening, 
after the pe hunt, a number of games at cards, lansquenet, and others 
were played, and the courtiers took part in them with the liveliest iate- 
rest. One of them, especially, a captain on the staff, officier d’ordonnance 
of the chateau, possessing a somewhat considerable private fortune, 
caused himseif to be remarked among the players by reason of his exces- 
sive good luck. Heaps of gold and bank-uotes increased before him with 
such rapidity, that in a little time his winnings rose to from 25,000f. to 
30,000f. This good fortune excited some suspicions, and some players, 
more clear-sighted than the others, believed that they remarked some 
extraordinary tricks. In spite of the title of the lucky player, the suspi- 
cions soon Lecame changed into certainty, and it was seen, in effect, that 
the official personage had concealed cards, and that he was perfectly prac- 
tised. The lively indiguation of the persons present will be conceived. 
On Monday it was known at the Chamber that Mr. G , son of the ge- 
neral of the same name, ca: tain on the staff, officier d’urdounance of Louis 
Philippe, had not been arrested and thrown into prison, as everybody 
thought, but after having been dismissed, lhe had been allowed to take to 
flight, and had actually taken his departure for America. M.G re- 
ceived 3000fr. as captain on the stalf at Paris, 6000tr. as officier d’ordon- 
uance, was of course a member of the Legion of Honour—he had, besides, 








Ascot Races.—The alterations which have been for some time past in 
progress in front of the grand stand, for the increased accommodation 
and convenience of the public, have just been completed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Hibburd, the active clerk of the course. A great im- 
provement has also beer etfected in front of the Royal stand, which is 
how undergoing the usual embellishments for the reception of her Ma- 


jesty and ths Prince Consort, who, withthe distinguished guests who have 


the course with their presence on two days during the races. It is also 
expected that their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal will accompany the Queen and the Prince, for the first 
time, to the course. 


Lady Littler, the wife of Major-Gen. Sir J. H. Littler, K. C. B. (now 
commanding at Lahore], was atnong the passengers who arrived by the 
Alfred from Calcutta on Friday last. Her Ludyship landed at Gravesend, 
aud wasthere received by her mother [Lady Colebruoke], and from 
thence proceeded to Londun, to her mother’s residence in Wesatbourne- 
street, Hyde Park-gardens. 


Sin Harry Samira, G.C. B.—An admirable likeness of this very distin- 
guished soldier has just been painted by Mr. Henry Moseley, an artist 
who was acquired as much celebrity for the accuracy of Lis portraits as 
for the beauty of his colouring and the rapidity of histouch. The picture 
represents the hero of Aliwal in the dark blue frock and military cloak 
worn by him on the field which has immortalized his uame. The pale, 
intelligent, and commanding expression, common alike to Sir Harry and 
his great master, the Duke, to whom he bears some resemblance, has been 
happily caught, stamping Mr. Moseley, in our humble esteem, one of the 
first portrait painters of the day. 

Errty’s Joan D’Arc.—This grand picture, exhibiting in the Royal Aca- 
demy, has been purchased by Messrs Wass and Coles for the sum of 2500 

uineas. This picture occupied Mr. Etty twenty years during whichtm> 
he repeatedly visited the continent to study the locale of the scenes repre- 
sented. From its size (which is 36 feet by 12) and historical interest, it 
would be admirably adapted for a national institution. 

Takine THE Veit.—A lady took the black veil of the order of the Sis- 
ters of Penance, the third order of St. Dominick, lately, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Bristol. The Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. Ullathorne, was habit- 
ed in his pontifical habiliments, wearing his jewelled mitre, crosier, &c., 
attended oy his trainbearer, chaplain, &c., aud a number of priests. The 
postulant, who had gone through her novitiate, was introduced by the 
superior, and attended by about twenty-five bridesmaids, each habited in 
white, and bearing tapers. The ceremonial was gone through according 





The painter handles his brush with a dexterity and speed of manipula- | 


tion marvellous to behold ; and if his works present not that perfection 
of whole observable in the laboured productions of the old masters, they 
at least possess vast merit in parts, aud astonish by the rapidity of their 
erformance. But we will go further than this, and assert that thereare 
iving artists of the English school who excel, in their particular depart- 
ment, to a degree never exceeded by any bygone artist, and never equal- 
led by any modern one, out of England. E. Landseer for brute life ; T. 
8. Cooper for cattle; Etty for naked nymphs; Stanfield fur sea and ship- 
jing; Boddington and Lee for foliage; Creswick for rocky scenery ; 
Roberts for interiors; Lance for fruit and still life; Stone for sentiment; 
Maclise for invention; and Turner for effect, stand unrivalled. Others 
might be cited; but it is useless to multiply instances. Nor must the 
wondrous art of engraving be forgotten in our catalogue. Here there 
can be no difference of opinion. The invention of modern times, it has 
reacked a perfection in this country quite extravrdinary; and the pre- 
sent race of mankind may congratulate itself upon having witnessed the 
art in ‘ts highest state of perfection.— London Paper. 
a 


HAiscellancous. 


eastward. While it remained at anchor in the roadstead of Endoume 


to the ritual of the Roman Catholic Church, and concluded with the “ Ve- 
ni Creator,” which was sung by the choir, led by the Rev. P. O. Farrell. 
| The altar was decorated with flowers, &c., and the church was densely 
| crowded.— English paper. 

The Duke and Duchess of Leeds have deferred their departure from 
Hornby Castie for town until the 24th inst. 
tends remaining at the Castle during the absence of her noble relatives. 


The Duke and Duchess shortly proceed on their annual visit to the King of 


Holland, at the Hague. 


Tug Cateponian Batt.—This annual grand fancy dress ball will take | g 
place at Willis’s Rooms on Friday, the 11th proximo, under the patron- 
| age of the same distinguished Scottish ladies who so successfully direct- 


ed the meeting last year. 


Mr. Thomas Moore, of poetical celebrity, we observe, has arrived at 7, 
Montpelier Spa-buildings, the residence of Mr. James Corry, who collect- 
d a party of his frieuds to welceme the bard of Erin.— Cheltenham Looker- 


e 
on. 


Nartes.—The King and Queen have returned from an excursion in the 
Abruzzi, where their Majesties were very well received by the popula- 
The King had liberated upwards of 2000 prisoners confined for 
petty offences, and distributed £25 000 among the indigent of the differ- 
Anecpote OF THE Prince Dk Joinvitte.—We quote the following from ent towns which he visited, 
the Sud of Marseilles :—‘‘ The squadron under the command of the Prince provinces, but the crops promised to be extremely abundant. 
de Joinville got under weigh on Wednesday morning, and sailed to the 


tion. 


applause by his superb performance in the quartet in A, No. 18, and in 


The Dowager Duchess in- 


Harver-stReet Rooms.—Vieuxtemps was the principal executant at 


I , his | the Beethoven quartet party, on Monday last, exacting the most earnest 
Royal Highuess very seldom came on shore, and when he entered Mar- | ‘ 





EW IRON STEAM SHiP “SARAH SANDS,” Wm. C. Thowpson, commander 

1380 tons regi» r, 100 horse power, 
The days of sailing of the above ship for the remainder of the current year, are fixed 
as follows: 7 
From Liverpool,......0.0...6 «++..15th June, 20th August, 2ist October. 
From New York.........-..0+++++-- 18th July, 2ist Sept., | 24th November. 
Her cabins are fitted up with unusual splendor even tor a packet ship. The price of 
passage (without wines and liquors, which can be obtained on board,) is fiom Liver: rT 
thirty guineas, and one guinea steward’s fee ; and from New York, one hundred dollars, 
anid five aollars steward’s tee. 
The Captain and Agents of the vessel will not be accountable far any parcel or packs 
age, unless a receipt or bill of lading is signed for the same. 

Fur freight o: passage, apply to 

je26 R. KERMIT, 76 South street. 





Tue Steamship SARAH SANDS, W. C. Thompson, master, will leave Liverpool 
_ for New York the 15th June, and New York, on ber return to Liverpool, 20th July, 

For (freight or passage, her acccommodations Leing unsurpassed tor room, elegance, 

and convenience, apply to R. KERMIT, 16 South-street. 
jun ly—tf. 

ROADWAY BATHS. SWIMMING SCHUOL. 610 Broadway. Ladies’ entrance 
134 Crosby-street. Parents and others baving care of children, can bave them ia- 

structed in this necessary attainment at the large CroToN WATER SWIMMING Bata, 

600 Broadway. 

The water isc ntinually changirg, ancajs kept at a moderate temperature by means ot 

sieam p pes. 

_ The gentlemen and boys’ school is under the superinter dence of a gentleman daily, 

from 6 to 9 A.M., and 410 10 P.M, 

. yee ladies’ and misses’ school is under the management of a lady from 10 A.M. to 








Bathing Clothing, &c., always on hand. For terms by the month or week apply to 
the Bath. +2 . jun 19- Bae 


JNO. W. Ss. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 
W. WARRINGTON MD., 218 Ninth-street,{may be consulted from 10 to 11 
« «’clock daily. Gratuitous advice to the poor on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, from qhe hours of 9te 11. jun 6—m, 


HALE, A.M. M.D , since bis return fom Europe continues bis office at 127 Cana! 
e street. New Orleans, exch sively for CONSUMPTION OF THE LUNGS, bye 
new, safe, effectual, and painiess mode of treatment. Bliste:s, setons, issues, or en et 
ics vot being used. 

See *‘ Hall on Phthbisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleang, 
Dr. at. fo te Cinainaatl; VUhio, from Juue ist to November 1st of each year. 
mar 1S—ly. 


TPIS DvY PUBLISHED. A POPULAR TREATISE ON THE EYE, with ens 
ae 8vo.; paper covers fifty cents; muslin, seventy-five cents; com orising @ 
familiar description of i e Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs of Vist n; 





ules tor 
the Preserva 10n, Improvement, and Restoration ot Sight; Remarks on Optics and the 
Use anv Abuse of Spectacles, with directions for thei: seleciion, by JAMES W. POW. 


ELL, M. 0., Ov alist, surist, &c. To be had at the Author's, 261 Broadway, corner of 
Warren-street; and of all bouk-ellers. may 22—3m. 


ELMONICO’S HOTEL, Broadway, New York —P. A. & L. Deimonico would ree 
ectfully inform their friends and the travelling public, that the aduitions to their 
new Hot- lin Broadway, wili be completed by the 10th of June, alter which date they 
will be prepared to rece.ve tamilies, as webl as single gentlemen, as bereto ore. 
Hove! is conducted in the European style. may 2—im, 


A YOUNG LADY (Englist) partiv educated at Paris, wantsa situation as ' overness 
ina family where music, modern languages, and the asuat branches of live “sieda- 
cation aresought. Letters addiessed pre-paid, P. F. C , New York Post Office, ro. aay 
part of the Unioa will be promptly ausweied, and such information given asmay we 
quired. may 29- 3t~ 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tovg 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Hibernia, .....cccceceeseececcceccecseeseeessCapt, Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ......+ sesecccscceeesesssCapt Edward G, Low 
Britannia, ......6+06+ sesceseecececeesCapt, John Hewitt, 
+«eeeeCapt. Charles H. E. Judkine 
- ACAMIA,.. ce ceerseesesceesess sseeeeeesCapt. William Harrison, 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 
FROM BOSTON _ FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the 16th June, 1847. Cambris on the 4th June, 1847, 
Cambria, “ ist Joly, 1847. Caledonia “ 1 th June, 1847, 
Caledonia, “ 16th Joly, 1847. Britannia ‘ 4th July, 1847, 
Passengers’ baggay e must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool $120. From Boston to Halifax, $@. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 
jot rw ht except specie recesved, op $9 s of ie. nies 
‘or freight or passage, or any other informa » 
D. BRIGHAM Je. Agent, ai HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
Ce In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a com- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line betweea 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now —— built, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start w tee 
new contract, he steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 
‘ortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver 








pool and Halifax ard Bnston,eod between Liverpool aad New York. 
The four Steam Ships now building are, 
The America The Niagara 


“ Canada | “ Europe. 


NEW YUKK AND LONDON PACKETS,— to» sail on the Ist, 8th, iow and 20 
of every month M 

This tine of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suck 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, ard 24th, of every month throughout the year, 


viz i 








Ships. Masters. Days of omer from New, Days ot Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, F.R. Meyer, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 98 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,, “ 8, “ow 8, ‘ 8) “ 98, « ogy oa gg 

ladiator, R. L. Bunting,| ‘ 16, * 16, “* 16\Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. € 
Toronto, J. Prau Be 24, “ 24, “ss 24) 13, “ 18, bag 
Switzerland, E. Kni he Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. Ii] “ 21, “ I, % gg 
Mediator, D.L.Siark, | “ 8 “ 8, 8] «@ 9B’ « gg oe gp 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard,| “ 16, ‘16, ‘* 16/April 6, Aug. 6, 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| “* 24, ‘24,  *# | 13, is, « 48 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ gf 
Hendrick Hadson, G. Moore, o“ 8, ow Bg, 4 8| “ 98, « , «“ 
Independence, W.R. B adish,, ‘ 16, “« 16, “ 16\May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. § 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ‘ 24, “ 24, “ 24) «18, ¢ is, “ i 
Prince Albert, W.S.S8ebor, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dee. 1} “ 21, “ @t, © gf 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ 68, =“. «© 8} 28, «© gp ce gg 
Rob’t, Peel,(new) D. Chadwick,| “ 16, « 16, “« 16\June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, 24, “24, “© g4 « 18, «© 4g, «Bg 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 


The distress was general throughout those | ‘¢ription. 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, Outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captai 1s nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 


letiers, parcels, or packets, sentoy them, unless regular Bilia of Lading are signed theres 
tees P Apply to ’ JOHN Skiswoub, 7m Sauth-sureet, or to 
GRINNELL, MINT URN CU., 78 Soatb-st 
aug 15, 1846. 


seilles, he preserved the strictest incognito, which has given rise to the | 
following incident:—Ou Monday, a merchant of Marseilles, who has a| played. Suaiton, Hill, and Rousselot were Vieuxtemps’ assistants in these 
small country-house in the neighbourhood of the Prado, perceived seve-| jattere. 
ral uaval officers ia undress, and without any of the distinguishing marks | 
of their rank, looking at his garden. The merchant invited them in, and | 


the posthumous quartet in B flat. 


One of the Rosoumotisky set was also 


Drury-Lane Tueatre.—A variety of entertainments were given at 


NEw YORK AND LIVERPOOL, PACKETS—Tbe Froprietors ot we seve 
L ral Lives ot Packets between New York and Liverpool bev. arranged for their sail 
ing from each porton the Ist, 6th, Ilth, 16th, 2Ist,and 26the every month ; these shigs 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 





politely pointed out his best and mst beautiful shrubs and flowers 
Wh le thus engaged, his servant came in, and in the dialect of the country 
annovnced “le bouille abaisse est servi.” 
their bows, and were retiring, but on the earnest invitation of their host 
they consented to partake of his repast. While at table, the master o 


the house proposed to his guests a toast, which he said he was sure would 
be acceptable to them—‘ The health of the Prince de Joinville, your | . : : 
Admiral.” This being drunk, one of the officers rose, and replied, “ Sir, | Majesty, and not Mr. F., as stated by mistake last week. These are two 
we accept with the greatest pleasure your toast, as it at once reaches the | brothers, both talented performers on the harp; but we are anxious that 


person to whom it is given.” -It was, in fact, the Priuce himself who 


the merchant had thus unknowingly the honour of entertaining. After 
the meal, the merchant presented cigars to his guests, and gave orders | performed at the concert on Motiday ; also, Mozart's Symphony in E flat, 


for a candle to be brought tothem. “No, no,’ said the Prince; “don 
take that trouble; I can find a light for myself.” 


came into her master, and with a countenance radiant with joy displaye 
a couple of Napoleous, which the royal guest had slipped into her hand 


True State Bari.—The late hour at which this superb entertainment 
er to offer the names of the guests in our 


term nated, put it out of our pr 
last and the matter is now too pusse for the colurans of a journal. 8t 
the recollection of the magnificeut scene occupies the conversation of tl 
beau mode, and the costumes worn upon the occasion are yet the su 
ject of commentary and admiration A new and extremely senile 


sion by several ladies of the first distinction. The Countess of Bylintor 
was formed of cerise and white feathers with magaificentdiamonds. TI 


Countess of Fingal’s of grey feathers and diamonds; Lady Georgians 
Balfour's consisted of blue and white feathers with sapphires aud 


diam »nds ; Viscoantess Canning's of cerise and white surmounted by 


mig iificent diadem ; the Barouess Rothschild wore pink feathera and 
diamonds. 


Upon this, the visitors made | 


The young Admiral 
at once went into the kitchen, and without any ceremony lighted his ci- 
gar. When they were gone,the cook, who had prepared the douille abaisse, 


The peculiar and unique mounting, and the graceful aud 


this theatre on Monday night for the benefit of Mr. Wallace, the compo- 


! 
| tain musical lions assisted, and a bailet. 


) ciaire. 


“ | the saddle should be placed upon the right lyrist. 


‘t} with two Overtures by Beethoven, * Egmont,” and another. 
temps will perform a violin concerto. 
morning. 


~l 


evening, when a dramutic performauce, a concert, and a variety of othe 


talented Leman Rede. 
il! 
1@ | ace, at which Jenny Lind will perform. 
b- 


a- 
, 
'®T pose. 
it 


Wednesday last, in a very superior style fur the provinces. 


ser, whose opera of “ Maritana” was performed by the artists with whom 
the public are principally familiar, followed by a concert, wherein cer- 
The house was not so well at- 
| tended as it ought to have been, considering the claims of the benefi- 


It is Mr, John Balsir Chatterton who has been appointed harpist to her 


Puitsarmosic.—Spohr’s Synfonia, “ The Power of Sound,” will be 


Vieux- 
The rehearsal takes place this 


Tue Late Leman Repe.—We are glad to hear that there is every 
prospect of a numerons attendance at the Haymarket Theatre, on Tuesday 


eutertaimments, will be given, for the benefit of the widuw of the late 
The Queen will give a concert on the 28th inst., in Backingham Pa- 
Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Matthews are at present at the Glasgow 

~~ 
«ays : '¢1 Theatre, where they are playing an eugageme ’ alame 
style of coitfure. called la coiffure& la Vailliére, was adopted on this oce a final mate h rm they we pl AyINS = Ueast ment on the part of Madame, 
al one there, from whence they proceed to Belfast for a similar pur- 
Miss Helen Faucit last week concluded a six nights’ engagement, 


with full houses every evening, at the Theatre Royal, Ma. chester 
s The new comedy of the “ School for Scheming”’ was produced there ou 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
York. L verpool. 
New World, Shkiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec, 21 
Waterioo, Allen, - i, © ‘ “ 4d) | “ 26, “ 26, “ 6 
Fivelia, Hackstaff, “om, * 16, “ 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, Barsley, om * , * BI é 6, « . = & 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ 26, .% 96 « 91 « Ih, © 94, © Of 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill; “ 16, “ 16, &% 6 
Ashburton, Howland, oe * 6, “ 66 .- 3 * Si, “« 21 
Joun R.Skiddy ,Skiddy, “1, «© wy « a! “ 36, “ 7 « 9 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16| Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Jume I 
Liverpool, Eldridge, ‘a s+ = eel « ‘eS 4 = = 
Siddons, Jobb pm, * &  * Bi oem,* i © 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} nm ¢«§ Mw © 
Patrick Henry, Deiano > oo . 6 | “ 21, «© @ « of 
8. Whitney, Thompson, “uu, * 8, - a “ 26, “« 8, “ 6% 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July § 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ QI x 1 oe 
Sheridan, Cornish, “9, * 6, « ge) « af, © 31, @ Of 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} “ 616, o 6H, “« 6 
Heor, Clay, Nye, “ 6, 6, 6 o @, oe ae 
Virginian, Hiern, ea, * 1, *© Bi «© @, os “ @& 
Cambridge. Barstow, oe, « 6 “ 16 Dec. 1, April }, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, “21, “ @, « 3) “ 6, 6 °¢ 6 
Garrick, Trask, “26, “ 26, “ 26 e 2... &. Es) 2 oe 
Montezama, Lowber, Nov. !, Mar. 1, July ! «et, *©*§ Bw © 
or These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded ’y men of character and er 


perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splead uc 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 


kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to, 
rice of passage to Liverpool,.....« seesseeeees $100, 
“ “6 from * to New Vork,...... £25. 


Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cams 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & GO,,or ©. 1. MARSHALL, N, X35 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO . Liverpool, 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Waterioo, and Joho R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y, 
T.&J.8SANDS& CO.,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan an! Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool, 
Agente for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
& P WOODHE LL & MINTURNS, New ¥ pri. 
FIELDEN BROTHERS & CO, Liv roook 
Agents for Shipe New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Hen y Clay, 











The Lord Chamberlain prohibited the exhibition o1 the Poses Plas 


GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CU., 74 Sout -st, New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
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OF COLONIZATION. 
From Fraser’s Magazine. 


” It must have struck all who take interest in so importanta matter, that 
even they who speak and write most rationally on the subject of coloni- 
gation, continually overlook the fact, that you cannot bring societies of 
men, any more than you can bring individuals, suddenly, aud as it were 
by a bound, to the full maturity of their growth and strength. The mul- 
titude, if they ever waste a thought upon colonization at all, seldom look 
beyond the merest surface. They picture to themselves families selling 
eff their stock aud furniture somewhere in the heart of Yorkshire or Kings 
County, travelliug to the nearest sea-port, embarking ia an emigrant ship, 
and, after a pleasant passage, landing on some coast where w hole niles of 
rich territory lie unoccupied, inviting them to settle. Visions next arise 
oflog-huts built amid sunny weather; of spades and rakes industriously 
wielded; of seed sown, aud the earth yielding her increase; after which 
come baking, brewing, eating bread and drinking beer, with bacon and 
beans, every day from Monday and Saturday, aud roast beef aud pium- 
pudding for diuuer on Sunday, These ‘are the hopes which eucourage 
many a poor man to let go his hold upon his parish; while the rate-payers 
thiuk ouly of the riddance there will be when a family of paupers has 
taken itself off to thrive or to perish, it is all the same to them—far be- 


_ yond the limits ofthe Union. Ou the other hand, the more reflective, 
taking into account that there can be no happy settlement, even of halt- | 


a-dozen households, in a strange country, without some form of govern- 
ment or auother, set themselves to theorise and build castles in the air. 
Bome look uo further than to the readiest means of preventing Crime, or 
punishing it when committed. These will be content with the simple 


machinery of a governor, whose word shall be law. Others, embued | 


with a becoming sense of the diguity of human nature, are all for mayors, 
aldermen, and magistrates chosen by the people; while a third party 
dreams of copying, amid the wilds of New Zealand, as much of the ma- 
chinery of the parent constitution as seems to lie within their reach, in- 
eluding, of course, municipal corporations, houses of assembly, and au 
organized representative system, Lastly, we have a few—excellent men 
in their way, and veritable patriots—who would set up, if they could, in 
each of Eugland’s depeudeucies, a perfect epitome of the Euglish consti- 
tution in Church and State. These would be content with nothing short 
of an exclusive colouial hierarchy ; of a local nobility, possessing privile- 

es analogous to those that are exercised by the descendants of William’s 
| aoc at home ; of colonial houses of commons, filled by members which 
should sit and make laws on the sutfrages of free and independent cousti- 
tuencies; of courts of equity and common iaw, presided over by fac-si- 
miles of the great men whv occupy the woclsack, and sit in the chiet- 
justice’s chair in the Courts of Queen’s Bench and the Common Pleas. 
All these various parties are wrong, and none more decidedly so than the 
last. They would harry forward events which cannot be precipitated 
without knocking them to pieces. The others err in this, that they care 
for no end except the couvenience of the moment. They are making pre- 
parations for nothing better than they bave; aud are, therefore, sowing 
the seeds of even worse things. And all are equally neglectful of that, 
without which countries cannot subsist,—the means of defence against 
intestine discord and foreign violence. 

It appears to us that Lord Grey has, for the first time, seen this matter 
in its true light, and is going to act upona principle of his owa. At least 
we sincerely hope so; tur we plead guilty to the offence of theorising on 
ear own account, and here is our coufession. 

Nobody, we presume, will deny, that the institutions under which the 

mo t civilized nations of Europe now live—our own among the rest— 
have grown out of the feudalism of the middle ages; and that, even 
where the people are the freest, these institutions still retain a portion of 
Ks spirit. The military tenure on which landowners held their estates has 
imdeed passed away, aud with it have departed the powers of life and 
kimb which long ago appertained, at least to the more potent of the ba- 
rons. But neituer the military tenure nor the baronial rights fell into 
disuse in a moment, nor were they abolished till arrangements naturally 
growing out of them, and better suited than they to the wants of a society 
advancing in civilization, had been formed. Moreover, the feudel system, 
with all its defec s, was eminently adapted tu the wants of many centu- 
ries. It placed an army at the disposal of the sovereign in cuse the 
realm were invaded, at a time when he had no money wherewith to hire 
soldiers ; and if the great barons occasionally abused their power, it is 
not less certain that they much more ftrequeutly acted as conservators of 
the public peace. Their crimes, indeed, may be said to have been the 
revults of personal ignorance and barbarism; their social wapts, the legi- 
timate offspring of the system to which they were accustomed. For this 
it was which uot only carried the community through a long night of ig- 
norance and superstition, but enabled pious individuals to found schools 
and colleges, out of which light in due time broke, shedding its lustre 
first into the palace, and by and by through lowlier places. Whatever, 
therefore, is admirable in our own constitution, whatever works wel! in 
the coustitutions of France, and now of Prussia, spring from this feadal 
system, as from acommon rvot; securing as much of practical freedom to 
individuals as is cousisteut with the public good, and repressing at the 
same time, with a steady hand, all approximation to liceutiousness. 

We could not renew the feudal eystem any where in its letter did we 
desire to do so, neither is it desirable that we should ; but the leading 
defect in our colonial policy has been, that we have made no attempt to 
infuse any portion otf is spirit into our infant settlements. The crown 
has, for the most part, either conuived at the usurpation of its rights by 
private companies, or it as put up its wastes for sale, where it did not 
cover them with the offscouriugs ofits poison. Every thing has been 
done, too, every move made, as if the purposes of successive cabinets 
were to lay the foundatious of so many republics. Now the republican 
form of government may be the perfection of governme 
@ civilization becomes more universal, all nations may.advance towards 
it; but Republicanism is clearly not suited to the wantsand weaknesses 
ef uew countries, and itis very disagreeable in couutries which are not 
quite new. 
society in the United States, which should induce us to hurry on the pro- 
cess of Republicanism in Australasia. Are we tuking any measures, iu 
eur dealing with that portion of the globe, which point to another cou- 
summution? Hitherto, we think not. Ou the contrary, here, as we)l 
as every where else, emigrants have been eucouraged to settle, without 
becoming subjects to any public obligation whatever; without being 
pledged to do the state any service, or to care for anything upon earth ex. 
cept the inprovement of their own fortunes, Whatever lands they ac- 
quired, they acquired by purchase. They hold of uo one, not even of 
the crown ; that is to say, they are bound to dono service, to make nou 
ackuowldgment of fealty, in exchange for the right of occupancy and 
possession, which their own money, aud not the favour of the sovereign, 
has couferred upon them. Doubtless the queen’s name is used in Aus- 
tralusia pretty much as itis ured in Chelmstord or Ipswich. Governor 
Grey is her majesty’s representative ; and it is by virtue of the authority 
which he derives trom her that he wages war upon troublesome native 
ebiefs signs death-warrants, and grants pardous to convicted criminals. 
But as far as the general toue of society goes, there is nothing in any of 
the islands in the Pacific, nor, we may add, in Ceylon, or the Mauritius, 
or at the Cape, tu keep thepeople from forget.ing tbat they are the queeu’s 
subjects, and fellow-citizeus with us who write these pages. Toall in- 
tents aud purposes, each colony is a republic within itsell, and its younger 
members are mevitably reared up in a decided predilection for republic- 
ap wmetitutlious. 

Another obvious result of this state of things, of the dislocation and 
waut of cohesiveness which belong essentially to republics in their in- 
fancy, is that not ove English colony, not even Canada, is capable of de- 
fending itself against the attack of a foreign enemy. Canada, to ne sure, 
has its militia, which the local goverumeut may call out in the hour of 
danger ; and the spirit which used to animate that loyal body cannot be 
too highly commended. 
Men unaccustomed to the use of arms, could do little were it lett to con- 
tend single-hauded against the army of the United States; and as a 
Sapport to regular troops, it would require some practice before it could 
be safely rehed upon. Ln others of our settlements there is either no 
militia at all, or it is eo constituted as to be quite as little available as 
the posse comitatus at home. Men vaturally aru, wherever they are, to 
oppuse danger when it threatens ; but how far bands of citizens, ui disci 
Plued, aud equipped only with fowliug pieces, are fitto make head 
even against barbarians, the issue of the first brush between the settlers 
and Hak: aud his people has shown. Hence no sooner are the Catfres re- 
ported to be hostile, ora New Zealand chief described as musteriug 
bis tribe, than our colonists raise a cry for help, aud expect the muther- 
country \osupply them with corps cf regular troops, whether she have 
apy troops to spare for that service or not. We object to this, as a 
grievous defect in the colousl policy of the cou try. 

the setuers themselves, espe 





But the Canadian militia being composed of 








them to be destroyed by any sudden incursiun of savages long ere help 
can come ; and it is unjust towards the old country, which it both weak- 
ens by drawing a portion of its troops to a distance, and compels to 
maintain a largerstanding army than would otherwise be required. 


Here lies the evil ; in what does it originate, and how may we hope | 


to effect the cure?) We answer, that the cause of our colonial weakness, 
both in a social aud military point of view, is traceable to the omission 
of previous governments to breathe something of the spirit of feudalism 
into the institutions which they permitted the various offshoots from the 
mother-country to set up for themselves. Instead of making free grants, 
or agreeing to transfers by sale, or conniving at the proceedings of squat- 
ters, or sanctioning any other of the random shots by which so many de- 
tached portions of the earth’s surface have become connected with Great 
Britain, the King of Eagland ought in every instance to have made over 
their holdings to emigrants on this condition,—that they and their heirs 
after them should, in alltime coming, keep astore of arms in their dwell- 
ings, and equip and lead forth for exercise and training at their own ex- 
pense, a certain number of days in every year, one man for each knight’s 


become possessed. The feudal array thus created, ought to have been 


sion from abroad, but for the maintenance of good order and the authori- 
ty of the crown athome. And care should have been taken that no per- 
sons Were permitted, on any pretext whatever, to established themselves 
in any part of the country thus taken possession of in the king’s name, 
who did not understand the law, and voluntarily acceptit. Had Am ri- 
ca been colonized on some such principle as this, that great continent 
| would have been peopled at the present day by a race more akin than 
we find them to ourselves, not in their language alone, but in their feel- 
| ings, tastes, and institutions, religious as well as civil. For the memory 
of the feudal incidents was fresh at home when adventurous Englishmen 
| first began to settle on the shores of the Chesapeake; and to transplant 
| them thither would have been as natural asa like process, if attempted 
now, would be denounced as maduess. 
And of these military feudatories there would have as surely grown a 
colonial nobility—uutitled at first, but by and by both titled and invested 
; With important political gureeanente our own House of Lords has 
sprang from the body of adventurers who, in the thirteenth century, por- 
tioned out the lands of Eugland into sixty thousand knights’ fees, and 
divided itamong them. This, however, was not done, and the conse- 
quences stand recorded iu history; and though, as far as we are ourselves 
} concerned, it would be ridiculous to lameut them, still we, holding the 
opinions which we do in regard to the importance of well-regulated 
colonies, are not ashamed to say, that we should grieve to see them imi- 
tated in other quarters. Can this be prevented? We believe that it 
can; and we fancy that Lord Grey has made a beginning of the only pro- 
cess which affords a reasonable hope of preventing them. 

And this statement brings us hack to the New Zealand township, from 
which we have too long strayed ; and the measures which are in progress 
for supplying it with inhabitants. We do not know how far the fact may 
be known to our readers in general, that Lord Grey’s plan, to which we 
referred at the opening of this paper, goes to establish in New Zealand a 
military colony—a colony of men trained to arms, accustomed to disci- 
pline, enrolled, equipped, and commanded by commissioned officers. 
Yet such is the fact; aud looking at the present as the firststep in a right 
direction, we greetit, in spite of the unavoidable drawbacks which be- 
set it, with our hearty approval. Let us explain our meaning. 

You cannot re-establish the feudal system any where in these days; 
neither woulda wise government desire to do so, were the scheme 
practicable: but you can extract from that system its peculiarities, which, 
being in themselves good, seem app!icable to all ages, and introduce them 
with every prospect of success into all the new settlements which owe 
allegiance to the British crown. For vxample, the feudal system recog- 
nized a chain of responsibility leading from the serf to the monarch, and 
involved fealty and service under arms in the hour of common danger, as 
well as the due discharge of those civil duties which the social position 
of the several parties involved. 

The knight or baron preserved order throughout his domain, and ad- 
| ministered in his own court the same laws which the sovereign admin- 
| istered in his, and according to the same forms. When war broke out, 
| the suvereign called his knights and barous into the field, who were ex- 
| pected to come with the exact number of adherents for which each was 








assessed, and, in case of failure, ran the risk of having their fiefs resumed. | 


We cannot, perhaps, create kuights and barons even in Australasia; but 
we may settie both there, and at the Cape, aud on the waste lands of 
Canada, in Ceylon, and, above all,on Vancouver’s Island, and on the Ore- 
gon, on our own terms, znd subject to whatever obligatious we judge it 
| expedient te impose, as many veteran soldiers—regimented still—as shall 
volunteer for this particular service. We may grant to the colonists thus 


| planted allotments of land, larger or smaller, in proportion to the rank to 
| which they may have severally attained in the army; and so express the 


deed, that each estate shall be held, both now and in all time coming, on 
the condition that the owner shall furnish one or more men to the militia; 
for whose fituess, in every point of view, he shall be answerable. More- 
over, the officers Whom we put in charge of a military cclony may be en- 
trusted with civil as well as with military commissions, so that they shall 
have authority in peaceable times to hear did determine causes, and to 
punish crime, within the limits of the jurisdictions which may be com 
mitted to them respectively. Grave cases, involving questions of life, as 
well as the determination of suits—should such arise—in which property 
beyond a certain amoant is at issue, will be best reserved for the decision 





the colony, as they do, and have for centaries done, in the mother-coun- 
try. But charges of assault, or of petty theft, or slander, or any other of 


engender bad passions, nay safely be intrusted upon the spot to the deci- 
| sion of a jury of the colonists themselves, the officer in command acting 
jas judge. Aud if, as is fitting, there be attached to each settlement its 


It strikes us, that there is not much about the tone ot | clergyman, its schoulinaster, its medical attendants, and so forth, the rect attention to one of the we 


foundations will have been laid of such a state of things as cannot fail, 
unless the grossest mismanagement follow, of maturing itself into a per- 
fect community. 

We are happy in being able to say that the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonial Department Las made a beginning towards the accom- 
plishment of this important object. Some time ago, circulars were ad- 
dressed to the staff officers of the various districts into which Great Bri- 
tain aud Ireland are divided, by which they were informed of the inten- 
tions of goverument, and desired to make known the circumstance to the 


and families—houses would be provided, with a portion of land attached 
to each, cf which one-half should be cultivated for them; that they 


the colony; that steady work was to be provided for them all the year 
round, for which they shoul receive one shilling and sixpence daily: 
that this work and thia rate of pay would not be considered as standing 
between them and more profitable employment in the event of their 
being able to tind it, but that it was to ensure them against the most re- 
| mote risk of destitution, and the better enable them, thereby, to find 

openings for their sons as they grew towards manhood. In return for 
these advantages, the men proceeding to Australasia were to consider 
themselves as belongit.g to the army of reserve, and taking with them the 
clothing and appointments with which since the enrolment at bome they 
had been supplied, they there to keep up the established system of mus- 
ter and drill, and to be paid for the days during which they might carry 
arms, at the same rate as heretofore. 

Again, in order that established ties might not be broken, officers were 
invited to go out in command of these meu, at the rate of one for every 
hundred privates, with a tield-oflicer at their head. And that nothing 
might be wanting to the perfection of the device, it was stated, that cler- 


gymen, school masters, medice| offiers, and other attendants. should all be 


provided for in the arrangement of the plan. The numbers at first ad- 
mitted to share these benefits were uot to exceed five hundred; and it 

was distinctly stated that none except those of irreproachable character, 
| whose ages should not go beyond fifty, and whose physical powers were 
| equal to the undertaking, would be accepted. 

The proposal soon spread abroad, and the number of good men who 
volunteered to tuke advantage of it was very great. 
experienced in finding officers; but in regard to these likewise, the list 
| was iu due time tilled up, and now all are ready to proceed to the Jand 

of promise, Two clergymen, a minister of the Established Church and 
a Roman Catholic priest, are to ac company them; and for each bis church 
or chapel will be ready ere he Jund. 








We have not heard whether, as 


et, the school department is supplied; but if uot, there will, we appre 
itis uutair towards | hend, be as little ditliculty a8 We ure sure that ibere ia disinclination to 
cully in new colouies, because it expuses | supply it, 


fee (however this might be settled respectively), of which they might | 


made available, not alone for the protection of the country against inva- | 


of the queen’s judges, who, in process of time, will hold their circuits in | 


enrolled pensioners under their command The men were informed, that 
for such as should volunteer to proceed to Australasia—with their wives | 


should be put in possession of these rent free, immediately on arrival in | 


More delay was | 


AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 
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| We anticipate great benefit to the colony from this move. The milita- 


ry settlers are, indeed, somewhat past their prime, and of their fitness in 
| other respects to give a happy stimulus to the industry of the land of 
| their adoption we know nothing ; but at least they carry with them the 

principle of order, and as a means of defence against the capricious at- 
tacks of the natives, they will be invaluable. We are confident, also, that 
if the officers do their duty, and the clergy. forgetting as much as possi- 
ble the points wherein their f.iths differ, look only to the broad traths 
which their churches alike acknowledge, and labour to keep alivea 
truly Christian temper in the township, the township itself must become 
a model, after which others will soon be formed. Again, as the fee-sim- 
ple of the houses and Jands are to be made over to these veterans at the 
end of seven years, we may fairly reckon on seeing their places in the 

ranks supplied by their sons—stout lads, who will be paid by the state 


| only when under arms, though they have been taught by their fathers to 
| consider that they owe this annual service to the ¢ 


government which pro- 
| tects them, and ensures to them the recompense of their honest indus- 
|try. But this is not all. 


The new Enlistment Act, to which we refer- 
red last month, seems tous to be far more closely counected with the 
| colonial policy of the government, than either its advocates or its ene- 
mies in the houses of parliament seem to imagiue, Lord Grey has 
| strengthened Australasia by planting there a body of men, most of whom 
| are considerably past the meridian of life. His next proceeding, if he 
| be in office ten years hence, will be to lucate some thousands of soldiers, 
| young and vigorous, and, we trust, both morally and intellectually bet- 
| ter trained than it is possible for the very best of the existing pensioners 
| to be, by companies and battalions, in whatever colony they may bap- 
| pen to be quartered at when their term of service shall arrive, Moreo- 
| ver, if officers commanding regiments can be persuaded to look to this 
great national object with the interest which it deserves; if they be ad- 
| vised by their superiors to lead the minds of the men iuto the right channel 
| and the men themselves be thus taught to look to colonization as the 
| best recompense of faithful service; every one who puts in his applica- 
| tion for a fief, aud obtains it, will go to his cottage and little farm with a 
| small capital which he will have accumulated during his years of active 
duty through the inedium of the regimental savings’ bank. Ner will it 
be necessary, except at the outset, to guarantee to such settlers employ- 
ment and wages on the credit of the government. They may be en- 
couraged to clear the wastes, and be paid for their labour for awhile out 
of the public purse ; but when these wastes are cleared, it will be 
enough to make such additions to their respective holders as shall main- 
tain them and enable them to bring up their families reapectably. Thus, 
not for one generation only, but fur ever—so long, at least, as the coun- 
tries hold together, we shall have in our colonies such an arrangement of 
society a8 mus® in a great measure, obviate the risk both of intestine 
discord and foreign invasion. For our holders on military tenure will not 
only not mix themselves up in any plots or schemes which threaten to 
deprive them of their property, but will be at the call of their officers to 
put the first movement down which shall threaten the peace of the dis- 
trict. And as to injury from abroad, we are confident that, in .he course 
of a very few years, that will be as effectually guarded against, as if more 
regular regiments than we can spare were quartered in the interior. 

We think that we have said enough, without goin too much in detail, 
to render apparent the wisdom of that theory of colonization on which, 
there is reason to believe, that Lord Grey intends henceforth to act. 
That he will be able to put an actual stop to the emigration system, is 
hardly to be expected. John Bull is an obstinate animal, and will insist 
upon his right to do wrong, if for no other reason than that he may show 
his independence. But we take it for granted that aid, in money or in 
means, will no longer be given to parties who insist upon quittiag the 
mother-country in their own way; and that the agents of the government 
abroad will be cautious how they dispose of lands, cleared or uncleared, 
either by sale or otherwise, to mere adventurers. 

Another point, also, we would take the liberty of pressing upou the 
Colonial Secretary. Let him exercise great caution in his choice, not 
only of the men but of the officers. The latter, not less than the furmer, 
ought to have some knowledge of wood-craft, agriculture, and natural 
history ; for it is to wood-cra{t, and agriculture, and the rearing of stuck, 
that the community must look as the sources of its wealth; and it will 
never do to elevate to places of trust and responsibility over their fellow 
men those whoare not able to direct the labours of the field, as well as to ad- 
minister justice and take the command in case of war. And, above all, 
let him admit into these military settlements none of any rank whose 
moral character will not bear the closest inspection. He is laying the 
foundation, Jet hin remember. of empires; aud as it is in families, so all 
experience has shown it to be in states, that the dispositions of the parent 
stock go down, whether they be evil or good, to a remote posterity. 
Whereiore he cannot exercise too much caution; he cannot be too strict 
and particular in his inquiries into the habits, tastes, dispositions, and 
tempers of every individual whom he may propose to admit as a member 
into one of these military townships. 

Lord Grey has exhibited both originality of idea and vigour of execu- 
tion in the working out of this plan. We sincerely hope that it may an- 
swer his expectations, and we see uo good reason to doubt that it wall, 
oe - 


THE BRITISH NAVIGATION LAWS. . 


The Parliamentary committee ou these laws has taken a turn wholly 
unexpected by those persons who instituted it. The evidence given b 

| most of the intelligent shipowners who nave been summoned is 80 deci- 

| sive as to the beneficialetfect of these laws in maintaining our merc hant 














| mariue in a state of efficiency, and so express and strong as to the proba- 
| ble ruin which would fall on our shipping in the eveut of their repeal, 
| handiug over our carrying trade to other nations, and annihilating in ef- 


nt,and possibly, )} the innumerable offeuces which disturb the peace of a community and } fect the strength of our navy, by dimiuishiug the number of our seamen, 


) that we can scarcely suppose any Ministry will be se weak or 80 rash as 
| to propose their abolition. When the evidence is published, we shail 
‘have frequeut occasion to refer to it; but in the meantime we must di- 
ightiest pamphlets the agitation has yet pro- 
duced. ' 
| The author, Mr. J. H. Browne, of the Middle Temple, treats his snb- 
ject in a historical and philosophic, rather tha. a political, spirit. We 
| find no reference in it to party. He shows the origin of the navigation 
| laws, he traces their progress and effect, and be marks the fostering policy 
| which has been invarmbly adopted by every maritime state that has cast 
| deep the foundations of its commercial prosperity. 
| Before the enactmentof the celebrated Act of Navigation by CromweLt, 
| it appears certain that our shipping was on the decline. The quotation 
from RaLeiGH may be regarded as decisive ou that point:—_ 

“ The Low Countries,” says Raleigh, “ have as many ships and ves- 
sels as eleven kingdoms of Christendom have, let England be one. They 
| build every year near one thousand ships, although all their native com- 
modities do nut require one hundred ships to carry them way at ouce, 
| Yet, although we have all thiugs of our own in abundance for the ia- 
| crease of traftee, timber to build ships, aud commodities of our own to 
| Jade about one thousand ships and vessels at once [beside the great fish- 
| ing], and as fast as they make their voyages relade again, yet our ships 
‘and mariners decline, and traffic aud merchants daily decay. For one 
"years together we had a great trade to Russia (there wus a trade wi 

Russia by the way of Narva, long befuro the voyage round the North 
| Cape was discovered), and even about fourteen years ago weseut store of 
| goodly ships thither ; but three years past we seut out four thither, and last 
year but two or three ships; whereas the Hollanders are now increased to 
| about thirty or forty ships, each as large as two of ours, chiefly laden 
| 


with English cloth, herrings taken in our seas, Euglish lead, and pewter 
made of our tin, beside other commodities, all which we may do better 
| than they. And although it [Russia] be a cheap country, an the trade 
| very gainful, yet we have ulmost broughe it to nought by disorderly 
} trading. So, likewise we used to have eight or nine great ships go con- 
| tinually fishing to Wardhuys, and this year but one. ; 
With the laws of the Commonwealth the aspect of our marine at once 
| became improved :— y . 
“ What the Parliament has prayedin vain from Henry VI. was done 
by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, who in 1650 passed the famous 
| Act of Navigation that w.s afterwards confirmed by Charles IL, termed 
by many writers ou commerce the Charta Maritima. The [pre mpt «tlect 
of this act upon the Dutch commerce to Euglund was testified by the 
embassy which Holland immediately despatched to Cromwell. Mr M’- 
Culloch is of opinion that its effects were not of the nature 80 long at- 
tributed to it; but De Witt, the pensionary of Holland, and a mau well 
skilled in the nature of commerce, says, * At that time the Ey glish settied 
their rates of customs and Couvoy-mueney so well to favour theirown 
| peop'e as mut h as possible, aud to barden all foreign merchants and mas- 
| ters of ships, thut itis to be feared the English merchants may time 
| bereave the Dutch of much of their trade.” Here, then, the great officer 
) of the state, agaiust which the uuvigation laws were levelled, uot ouly 
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in them the bereaving of Holland of her trade into Bagland, but 
Gav of much of the general trade which she had monopolized. Now, 
is latter object could be accomplished in no other way bat by the 
growth ofan English marine under the fostering influence of the naviga- 
tion system, fora special exclusion of Holland from Eaglish ports could 
at best give England that portion of trade which the Dutch had thereto- 
fore carried on to England: while De Witt might well see in a system 
which tended to create a great commercial navy the foundation of that 
maritime power which finally swept away the commerce of the 
Datch. 
fe Coming to a later period, Mr Browne shows some of the results of that 
relaxation of the navigation laws carried by Mr. Huskisson on what he 
termed a principle of reciprocity :— 

“In our trade with Prussia, while in the years 1820-3 inclusive our ex- 
ports to that country were (declared value) L.1,187 339, and the British 
tonnage employed was 351,090, and foreign tonnage 242,453, for four years 
after the reciprocity treaty of 1824 the declared value of our exports to 
Prassia sank to L.559,749: and, while our tonnage increased in a ratio of 
only 6} per cent., foreign shipping increased 105 per cent. ; : 

“To Denmark our exports fell in the latter years, a comprised period. 
from L.561,035 to L.306,353, and toreign shipping increased at a rate of 
703, while British increased but 69§. 

“In our trade with Germany our exports fell from L.20,992,779 to L.12, 
580,112. Foreign shipping increased 307 per cent. : Pritish 37 per cent, 

“ In our trade with Sweden our exports fell from £137,336 to £135,866. 
Foreign tonuage increased 80 per cent., and British shipping absolutely 
decreased 41 per cent. ; 

“Jn our trade with Norway our exports fell from £240,037 to £186,739. 
Foreign shipping increased 13 2-3 per cent., and British shipping decreased 
55 1-3 per cent. { ‘ 

“Such were some of the results of the reciprocity -system—results 
created by inevitable causes, the natural advantage in cheapness of build- 
ing and manning vessels possessed by foreign European countries, and 
which no treaty could obviate.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable part of this valuable pamphlet is that 
which gives the opinion of two of the greatest American statesmen on 
the policy of protective laws for the shipping of the States :— 

“ General Washingtun said to the Congress, December 8, 1790, ‘I re- 
commend it to your serious reflections how {fur and in what mode it may 
be expedient to guard against embarrassmeut from these contingencies 
by such encouragements to our own navigation as will render our com- 
merce and agriculture less dependent on foreiga bottoms, which may fail 
us in the very moment most interesting to-both these great objects. Our 
fisheries and the transportation of our own produce offer us abundant 
means for guarding ourselves against this evil. 

« President Madison is still more explicit upon the subject:—‘ If it is 
expedient for America to have vessels employed in commerce at all, it 
will be proper that she have enough to answer all the purposes intended ; 
to forma school for seamen; to lay the foundation of a navy ; and be 
able to support itself against the interference of fureiguers. I do not 
think thatthere is much weight in the observations, that the duty we are 
about to lay in favour of American vessels is a burden on the communi- 
ty, and particularly oppressive to some parts; but if there were, it may 
be a burden of that kind which will ultimately save us from one that is 
greater. I consider an acquisition of maritime strength essential to this 
country ; should we ever be so unfortunate as to be engaged in war, what 
but this can defend our towns and cities upon the sea coast? Or what 
but this can enable us to repel an invading enemy? Those parts which 
are said to bear an undue proportion of the burden of the additional du- 
ty on foreign shipping are those which will be most exposed to the oper- 
ations of a predatory war, and will require the greatest exertions of the 
Union in their defence. If, therefore, some little sacrifice be made by 
them to obtain this important object, they will be peculiarly rewarded 
for it in the hour of dinger. Granting a preference t» our own naviga- 
tion ,will insensibly bring it forward to that perfection so essential to 
American safety; and, though it may produce some little inequality at 
first, it will soon ascertain its level, and become uniform throughout the 
Union.’ ” 

Mr. Browne’s pamphlet is full of information on the question at issue, 
and is distinguished in an eminent degree by the clearness of its state- 
ments, the copiousuess of its knowledge, and the force of its reasoning. 

———-— — 
COLONIZATION.—RAILROAD FROM HALIFAX TO 
TORONTO. 

(Copy) Canada House, St. Helen's Place, 29th May, 1847. 
Beny’w Hawes, Esq., M. P., &c. &e. &c., Colonial Offce. 

Dear Sin,—l beg leave to send enclosed, a copy of the letter I address- 
ed on 19th Feb, last to Lord John Russell, on the subject of emigration. 
My object was to describe to his'Lordship the manner in which it ap- 
peared: dosirabe to conduct emigration under ordinary circumstances. 

he suggéstious [ made had no reference to the peculiar difficulties of the 

t moment, which may perhaps justify and require a more direct 
miterferencé by Governwent; in which case, if encouragement were 
given to emigration to Canada, it-would be absolutely necessary to create 
some new means of employment, in proportion to the number who were 
assisted to emigrate. It was with referente to this latter state of affairs 
that my observations were made, when you did me the favour of seeing 
me in Downing Street, a few days since, and Iwill now, with your per- 
mission, repeat them in writing. tat 

“In the United States of America there has been for many years pasta 
constant and very large stream of laboring pegpje, both natives and for- 
eigners proceeding from the Eastern States as employment became scarce, 
to the great territory in the West, and no doubt can be éntertained that 
the progress of the United States in wealth and power; 'nitist be chiefly 
aiceibed to the possession of this yore affording ample stope for the 
employment of all their citizens, notwithstanding their rapid ‘and aston- 
ishing increase innumber. The British Empire has in her North Amer- 
ican Colonies similar advantages in regard to space, climate and soil, and 
if some fucilities of communication were afforded, the same benefits 
would be derived by Great Britain from these valuable possessions. ' The 

e by sea, with proper arrangements, would offer no difticulty:; *biit 
ft is necessary that the communication with the interior, and the Western 
of British North America, which are those most suitable for settlé- 


the sale of lands extending for perhaps a mile on each side the Railwya 
throughout its course, of which a large proportion is still in the hands of 
Government; and also, in particular, from the sale of that tract of land to 
the north of the Huron District, formerly the Indian Reserves, consisting 
of some millions of acres of the most fertile soil, well watered, and hay- 
ing every possible advantage for settlement. These lands are now al- 
most valueless, but would, if well managed, produce a sufficient sum to 
provide for the entire expenditure on the railway, as the stream of emi- 
gration that would flow in this direction would first occupy the District 
in question, aud would soon convert this, and other adjoining tracts of 
wilderness into a well-settled country, whose inhabitants would provide 
an ever growing market for British manufactures, on a most extensive 
scale. 

I this manner some very important public objects might be combined, 
and the power aud wealth of the Empire be cousiderably enlarged; and 
if these views are thought worthy of consideration, I am prepared to sug- 
gest the mode of carrying thein out in detail, and to show how emigra- 
tion and colonization, on an extensive scale, migat be thereby promoted. 

The advautages may be stated under the heads of— 

ist. Politically.—A declaration that a Railway would be made to con- 
nect these Colonies with the Atlantic would have the effect of calming 
political difficulties, as it would settle the question of British supremacy 
in Canada. [ndividual exertions would be applied to improvements. 
Local attention would be directed to connecting lines of communication 
to join the trunk line, and to other improvements and works having re- 
ference to the measures about to be entered on by the Guvernment. 
There would thus be created at once a great demand for labour, and 
a large emigration going oat this year would find employment and be 
keptinthe Colonies. The demand for labour might also be expected 
annually to increase, and to add to the means of providing for an 
emigration greatly beyond the numbers of those required for the Raiiway 
oe to be undertaken ; and, altogether, a safe provision will pro- 

ably be afforded to five times the number who weed now find even a 
precarious subsistence in these Provinces. 

2nd. As a Military Question.—A Railroad communication between an 
Atlantic port and the Canadas, to be open throughout the year, is of such 
a character, and involves so many and such obviously important results, 
that any remark is hardly called for. Not only would the measure be a 
guarantee ior the satety of the Colonies during the winter, when supplies 
and reinforcements have hitherto, as it were, been cut off; but the re- 
gularity and economy with which movements of troops would be made, 
as also of materials for war, afford matter fur the most serious considera- 
tion. The efficiency ofa few thousand men, under such circumstances, 
would, by their being available in a few hours, in sny of the Provinces, 
reader the whole British territory secure, aud enable them to be thus pro- 
tected by a comparatively small force. Under this head may also be 
stated the rapidity and certainty of communication of intelligence by 
means ofa Railway, and the economy and despatch in forwarding the 
mails for the Government and the public. 

3rd. Colonially.—There are about 20 millions of acres of land at pre- 
sent within the surveyed boundary of the Colonies ready for settlement. 
This territory has on an average 20 inhabitants, or 4 families, to each 
square mile; and to be properly cultivated and settled it requires at 
least ten times the number of persons now occupying it, or an additional 
eight millions of inhabitants, There are, farther, three millions of acres 
of good lands adjoining Lake Huron, as above described, but not in- 
cluded in the surveyed districts; and there are besides immense tracts of 
almost unexplored British territory still further West, ready for future 
occupation and settlement, 

4th. Commercially.—The exports to the British North American Colo- 
nies from Great Britain increase in amount with the growth of each Pro- 
vince, and shipping is required in proportion. Each individual member 
of a family in these Colonies produces a demand for the employment of 
British industry, exceeding by five or ten times the demand of a similar 
number of emigrants to the United States; and in the latter case little or 
no British shipping is employed. By promoting the settlement of the 
British North American Provinces, each year the demand on British in- 
dustry at home would increase, and would go far towards finding employ- 
ment for the rapid extension of our maaufacturing population. 

5th. Jndividually—Emigrants soon learn how great a sacrifice they 
make on becoming settlers on uncleared land, and without markets or 
communications, that can be made available for sending away extra pro- 
duce. British America has a great length of frontier, bounded by a for- 
eign people who are making rapid progress with railway communica- 
tions. There will be connecting lines from these to every part of the 
frontier of the British American Provinces, and the colonists will, of ne- 
| cessity, avail themselves of the only available means of communicating 
‘with markets; unless a communication such as now contemplated, froin 
| east to west, throughout the length of our colonies, were determined on, 

when all further doubts on the subject would be set aside, and this would 
| be taken as a sufficient, and as the desired channel uf communication. 

The present circumst :nces of Great Britain will lead many persons in 
this country, particularly those acquainted with the advantages which 
might be derived from the British territory in North America, to agree 
with me in these plans, and the advantage of taking this opportunity of 
carrying them into action. A memorial has lately been addressed to the 
Governor General of the British Provinces, embracing views, nearly simi- 
lar with those herein referred to, from some influential parties in Western 
Canada, which will serve to confirm what I have stated. This memorial 
will,no doubt, be sent home by Lord Elgin without delay, and will show 


how strongly these views are entertained, and would be supported in 
Canada. la 

















will divert the traffic of the interior from the St. Lawreuce and the British 
Ports of Montreal aud Quebec, to the Foreign Port of New. York; thus 
throwing out of employment a large amount of British Shipping, severi 
the Commercial interests of Canada from those of the Parent Copatryraan 
connecting those interests most intimately with the United States of 
America.’ 

8. Resolved,—That the substance of the foregoing Resolutions be em- 
bodied in an Address to Her Majesty. 


IMPORTANT MEETING IN MANCHESTER—FREB 
TRADE AT A DISCOUNT. 


A meeting, convened by the Mayor, was held at the Town Hall om 
Tuesday morning, “ for the purpose of taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of petitioning parliament that the corn laws be not allowed aguia 
to come into operation.” The requisition was signed by many of the 
most iufluential merchants, manufacturing and trading firms in Manches- 
ter. The body of the hall was densely filled with the working classeg, 

The Mayor having opened the business, 

Mr. T. Bazley, in a long speech, proposed “That the laws passed at 
various periods since the year 1815 for regulating the importation of cora, 
have been deeply injurious to the general interests of the country, de- 
pressing the produce of trade and the wages of labour ; and all legislation 
to the exclusion of food and other bounties of Providence, being injurious 
to the existing corn laws, ought to be forthwith and for ever abolished.” 

Alderman Harvey seconded the resolution. 

James Leach, a working man, rose to propose an amendment to the 
following etfect: —“ That in the opinion of this meeting, there can be no 
security for the British labourer until such legislative measures are adopt- 
ed as will guard native industry against the evil effects of avarice, ort 
caprice of foreign merchants, or the equally cruel injustice arising from 
domestic usury, forestalling, and monopoly.” He then stated at some 
length his reasons for the amendment; denying the position taken up by 
the previous speakers as to the corn laws being so injurious as they had 
alleged, aud denouncing the men who had formerly led on the people 
with the clap-trap cry of “cheap bread and high wages,” and who now 
showed so determined a purpose of reducing the wages of the working 
class to the utmost possible extent. 

W. Dixon seconded the amendment. He expressed his surprise that 
gentlemen should attribute the town being pee tee to its present low 
level to the passing of the corn law in 1815, for he asked whether in the 
history of manufactures (while wages had been going lower and lower) 
had manufacturers ever accumulated more wealth, or risen higher in 60- 
ciety? (shouts of ‘No, no,” from the body of the hall.) As another in- 
stance of the prosperity of the manufacturers, he said that within the last 
three years there had been erected, within a radius of 20 miles, as many 
as 100 new factories. Working men present had been offered a reduction 
of 14s. per week in their wages within the last month, and because they 
would not consent to it the mill was closed. 

Mr. John Watts defended the original motion, but his speech was fre- 
quently interrupted by great uproar. 

Stephen Clarke (another of the working class) then spoke at great 
length, dealing out his invectives against manufacturers, usurers, and fore- 
vadlews, the currency, &c. 

The Mayor then put the amendment, for which a forest of hands was 
held up. The original motion was then put, and only about 20 hands 
being held up in its favour, the result was hailed with groans, followed 
by cheers for the amendment. 

Mr. Warren then rose, aud saying that it was considered by those 
around him that the meeting were against the abolition of the corm 
laws, proposed a resolution similar in ettect to the original motion whick 
had just been negatived, but his proposition was not entertained, and im 
the midet of a scene of great disorder, the Mayor said that the meeting 
was dissolved. 

On the whole, this was the most extraordinary meeting seen in Mam- 
chester for some years.—London paper. 





a 
CANADA CRICKET MATCH. 


A match at Cricket was played on Thursday and Friday last, between 
the 52nd Light Infantry and Rifle Brigade, on the ground of the Montreal 
Club, when some excellent play was exhibited. The stumps were drawal 
after the 52nd had finished their second innings, leaving the Rifles to ge 
in against 84 runs on the second day. The fielding and bowling of tae 
52nd on Friday, was splendid, and will appear by the score, irresistible: 
the gallant ‘* Light Bobs’ gaining the match by forty runs. The score 
will be found below. 


52np LIGHT INFANTRY. 





m, &c., 
(Signed) CHARLES FRANKS. 


————— > 
CANADIAN LEGISLATURE. 
Resolutions to be proposed by Mr. Ermatinger, on Wednesday, 23rd June, 
1847. 

1. Resolved,—That this House views with apprehension the difficult 
situation in which the Trade aud Commerce of this Province will be 
placed by the policy of the Iinperial Government in withdrawing from 
the productive labour of its inhabitants, prospectively, all protection; 
thereby exposing our Agricalturists to an unequal competition with the 
United States in the staple articles of our trade. 

12. Resolved,—That this abandonment of the protective policy of England 








| 


ment, should be made safe and easy at all times of the yeat, and put be- towards her Colonies in general, and this Colony in particular, canuot, in 


yond the chauce of interruption, in case of any dispute between this coun- 
try and the United States; at present, even in astate of peace, there is no 

ommunication during the winter except through the United States, and 
every year seems to render the Western part of the British Provinces more 
and more dependent in this respect. 

The obvious mode of meeting the difficulty is, by constructing a Rail- 
road from Halifax through Quebec and Montreal to Toronto, and the work 
woald serve at the same time to afford employment to our starving popu- 
lation, and to open the route required for reaching theiuteriur of the Bri- 
tish territory, thus securing to our ay the same advantage the United 
States possess of an extensive country for settlement. 

The large expense of such a work is beyond the means of private en- 
terprise, and it must be undertaken, if at all, by Government, and con- 
sidering that a great proportion of the expenditure would be for labour, 
and that we are seeking m vain for employment, for 4 mass of people iu 


arts of Great Britain, whose labour is now worthless, of nearly so; it 


oes not seem unreasonable to urge that the Government should deviate 
from its usual course under such difficult circumstances as the present, 
and should interfere to apply the labour of these people, in constructing 


a work of such infinite present and futare importance to the Empire, as the 


railroad in question. The completion of this work by Goveriment from 


the opinion of this House, operate otherwise than injuriously on the 
Trade aud prosperity thereot; atfording at the same time no correspond- 
ing benefit to our fellow subjects in Great Britain. 

3. Resolvéd,—That the constructiou of the St. Lawrence and other cost- 
ly Canals, for which Canada obtained a loan, guaranteed by the British 
Government, of ‘more than £1,500,000 Sterling, was undertaken in the 
confident expectation: that we should continue to enjoy in the British 
Markets, a preference for our Products, over those of Foreign Nations. 
¢ 4. Resolved,—That'one great advantage expected to be derived from 
the large expenditure iicurred in constructing these Canals was, that the 
facilities thus afforded would enable us to acquire a great portion of the 
Oarrying Trade of the Western States of America, but that this advantage 
would be entirely surrendetetl to an enterprising rival nation, by the 
adoption of such a change in‘thé Imperial Navigation Laws, as would 
render the free navigation of the$t. Lawrence a matter of necessity. 

5. Resolved,—That this Provinee contains the elements for carrying on 
an extended and prosperous trad#;4f based upon the industry of its in- 
habitants ; the fertility of its soil, the immeusity of its forests, and the great 
extent of its inland navigation, all éohcur in poiuting out Canada as oue of 
the most valuable appendages of the British Crown; susceptible of atford- 
ing profitable employment to a very large portion of the redundant popu- 





Halifax to Toronto, would insure the construction of a line from Toron- | lation of the Mother Country, of furnishing the means of Ship-buildingt 


to to the waters of Lake Huron, a company having been established and 


}an unlimited extent, and of carrying on a valuable trade through its in- 


a large capital subscribed for this part of the communication, and thus | ternal navigation; but that thé extension of the principles of tree trade 


the noble territory on the Northern and Eastern shores of Lake Hurou 


would, in the opinion of this‘House, tend to divert the Commerce of this 


and Lake Superior would be opened, and an uninterrapted and easy route | Province to the United States, and ultimately endanger its connexion with 
by means of these waters to (\: great British territory still farther in the the British Crown. 


West would be secured. 


The distance from Halifax to Toronto may be taken at about 1400 miles 
A single line of railway would be sufficient at first—the cost of whict 


| 6. Resolved,—That this House duly appreciates the Act of the Imperial 
.| Government, 9th and 10th Victoria, chapter 94, conferring upon this 
, | Colony, with other British Possessions, the power to reduce or repeal cer- 


would certainly not exceed L.5000 a mile, but only asmall part of the | tain Duties of Customs, but is nevertheless of opinion that it is the inter- 


capital would be wanted for the commencement of the work, and the | est of every Colony to cultivate commercial intercourse with the Pa- | 


outlay, whatever it may ultimately be, should not be borne by Great Bri- | reut State, and that a total equalization of duties would be at variance 
tain. The advantages of the Railway to the British American Proviuces , With this principle. 

would be so very great, that the Provincial Governments would readily 7. Resolved,—That this House heartily concurs in the expression con- 
apply any resources in their power towardsit. There is one obvious re- foawe in the 1lta@ paragraph of a Protest made in the British House of 


source in the produce of the wild lands of the Provinces, a portion o 
which would be amply sullicieut, if carefully and ably administered, t 


provide for the whole outlay, and as the formation of the railway would | subject otf Wheat and Flour, fully embraces aud ably advocates the views 
add largely to the value of those lands, and reader the disposal’ of them | 2OW entertained by this House on this subject:—* 11. Because the re- 
much more rapid and productive; the tands to arise in this way would | moval of differential duties in favour of Canadian Corn ia at variance with 
soon come in aid of the expenditure from home, and serve ultimately to the Legislative en ouragemeut held out to that Colony by Parliament, on 
provide fur payment of the eutire capital required. } 


One of the esrlies 


f | Peers on the third reading of the Bill for the repeal of the Cora Laws, 


»| Which, together with the Address of this House, at its last Session, on the 


_ 


- 7 t | the faith of which the Colouists have laid out large sums on the iinprove- } 
and must certain sources from which paymeut would be derived, is from | ment oi their internal navigation; and because the removal of projection | between the two stars marked in Harding’s celestial chart No. 21 aud 
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Tue Orver or tHe Bata.—In a supplement to the London Gazette of 
Tuesday Her Majesty has been pleased to issue lettera patent referring 
to letters patent under the Great Seal, bearing date the 14th of April last, 
aud ordaiuing that the Order shall henceforth be known and described 
as the “ Most Honourable Order of the Bath,” that it shall consist of the 
Sovereign and aGrand Master, and of 952 Companions. divided into three 
classes,—viz., Knights Grand Cross, Knights, Commander, and Compan- 
ions; that his Royal Highness Prince Albert shall be Grand Master, and 
that each of the three classes shall contain two subdivisions, military and 
civil. The letters patent then set forth rales for the government of 
the order and ordinance as to the various officers, the costume &c. 





Dissocutios or Paruiamexyt.—The dissolution, we believe, will not 
| be deferred much, ifat all, beyond the end of the next month. The elec- 


| tion, in that case, will be got through in the interval between hay and 


corn harvest; and those of our honourable representatives who will agaia 
| be summoned to the great council of the nation will have time to recruit 


| their strength for the labours of a supplementary session in autaumn.— 
Times. = 
A New Comert.—A letter from Professor Colla, director of the Obser- 
vatory at Parma, in It aly, states that he discovered a teles: opic comet on 
} 


May7. The following is an extract from his letter, dated Parma, May 
10:—*“ Ou the 7th of this month, at 9 o’clock in the evening, civil time, 
{ discovered a very faiut telescopic comet in the constellativn Leo Minor, 
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Coe Albion. 
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i i ination. This 
t 151°, right ascension, and 365° north declination 
pel the a Searanee of a small nebulosity, almost circalar and 


without tail, but with some indication of a bright point aie - 
vals in the ee part of the ronag Pl aT ead 2 Tag Presi, 
slow (it appeared to me retrograde), but s fone Sage 
ion is | ing. a the evening of the 8th, and again last night, 
pany sy, Weak aaa to oe a little brighter ; it continues its 
course towards the north. I beg you will communicate my discovery to 
Boglish astronomers—at least, after you have found the comet, so as to 
indicate its position. 1 have announced the discovery to Mr. Schmacher, 
M. Arago, and to the astronomers of Italy. ‘ mv or 
> xp tue IntsH#.—Among the many instances of public 
Bo Sone tiberality which the distresses in Ireland have called forth, it 
will be interesting to hear the following one of the present distinguished 
and excellent Pope Pius 1X., who, on being asked for an autograph, tobe 
exhibited at one of the numerous bazaars held in this country for the re- 
lief of the sufferers, wrote a letter, scritta di sua mano, for that purpose, 
accompanying it with a beautiful rosary of agates, aud a cornelian medal- 
lion, engraved with a head of our Saviour pendent from it. — Unfortu- 
nately, its arrival in England was too lete for a recent bazaar, 11 whose 
favour this curious and valuable present was requested ; but it will, 
doubtless, be found not too late to add considerably to the amount of the 
charity, through the interest it is likely to occasion amongst the noble 
Roman Catholic families in England. 

It is supposed Father Mathew will be honoured with the crosier and 
mitre—for two reasons—because he stands at the head of the candidates, 
which, unless cause be shown, the Papal court recognizes as a title to 
priority ; and because of Pius 1X.’s attachment to the temperance cause, 
which would be ineradicably coutirmed in Ireland by the episcopal pres- 

ige of its apostle. : 
“erhe Prince of Joinville has given up the command of the Mediterra- 
nean fleet, and it is said that Admiral Mackau, the late Minister of the 
Marine, or Admiral Parceval Deschesnes is to be appointed in his stead. 

M. Michelet, one of the professors at the University of Berlin, was 
lately dismissed from his place by the Minister of Public Worship, for 
having addressed to an opposition journal an article ona religious matter. 
The iting of Prassia has decided on mitigating the severity of this deci- 
sion, by declaring that it is not to take effect unless M. Michelet shall 
repeat his offence. 

The little town of Rohran, in Austria, near the Hungarian frontier, has 
been entirely destroyed by fire. It was the birth-place of Joseph Haydn 
and his brother Michael. 

Suppen Deatn or Mr. Wm Smits, tuk Comepian.—Mr. W. Smith, 
the well-known comedian, for many years a great favourite at the Sur- 
rey Theatre, expirei on the morning ef Sunday last, at his late residence, 
23 Brook-street, Kensington. 








MARRIED, on Thursday, 24th ult., at the church of the Ascension, by the Rev J. M. 
Wainwr ghi, D D., JOHN HENRY HOBAR? CU SHMAN, to MARY, eldest daugh- 
ter ot the Rev R. Townsend Huddart, all ot this city. . 

DIED,on Friday, July 2d, ac 1 P.M., JOSEPH RHODES, late of Leeds, in the 
county of York, England, merchant. His remains will be taken from his la e resi- 

dence, 73 Mercer-stree', to Gieenwoo Cemetery for invermenton Sunday the 4th iust., 
at5 P.M. His friends are respectfully invited to attend. 





Exchange at New York on Lonion, at 60 days, 106 1-2. 


PUNE ALBION. 
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Canadian Politics.—In our number of last week we made a few obser- 
vations illustrative of the late negotiations between the Government and 
the French leaders, entered into with a view of bringing some of the lat- 
ter into the cabinet. The negotiations were rendered fatile in consequence 


of Mr. Caron, the gentleman who conducted the negotiations on behalf | th eir pipes unleav 


of the French party, manifesting a desire that four out of the seven mem- 
bers of the cabinet should be of his own party, and thus securing to him- 
self and friends an unfair majority. In a debate that has since occurred 
in the Upper House of the Legislature, Mr. Caron admitted that his ob- 
ject in negotiating at all, was for the purpose of bringing into the cabinet 
Mr. Baldwin and his Radical adherents in Upper Canada. The Kingston 
Chronicle states the point in this way— 

Mr. Caron told the House, with much candour, though with little hon- 
esty, that in taking office with the Upper Canadian Conservatives, he in- 
tended to pave the way for Mr. Baldwin and Co. to return to power— 
or as he explained it afterwards, he thought that it might pave the way. 


Now, considering ajl we have heard of the sincerity of Ministers and theft | 
wish to betray others, this is about the coolest avowal on the part of 


their accusers, that could possibly have been made. So when the three 
compas on each side and the fourth on the French Canadian side had 

a appointed by the latter, they were speedily to pick a quarrel with 
those they were professedly there to strengthen, turn them out and take 
their old friends in. 

We are very much surprised to see this statement, for we readily admit 
that we supposed Mr. Caron to be incapable of such a piece of treachery 
We have always given him credit for sincerity and honesty of purpose, 
and considered him one of the best and most enlightened of his country- 
men; but this act exhibits such a melancholy specimen of political in- 
tegrity as must satisfy every impartial person that the Government can 
expect but little assistance from the French Canadians. 

The failure of the negotiators has stimulated the Opposition to measure 
swords with the cabinet, which they have done on two or three occa- 


sions, but with indifferent success. The Government majority, however, 


has been reduced by the desertion of hree members who have heretofore 
been included in the Conservative ranks; viz., Colonel Prince, Mr. Scott, 
and Mr. Watts, who, from personal considerations, it is said, have aban- 


doned their friends and gone over to the enemy. The Kingscon News 
of the 28th ult., says— 


House or Assempty.—Another trial of Ministerial strencth has been 
made, and, straage to say, the attempt to dispossess the ministers of their 
seats came from a gentleman who has been hitherto a strenuous support- 
er of the administration. Perhaps the Upper Canadian reader will be 
curious to know the peculiar cause of the dicsstishaotion which the hon. 
member for the County of Two Mountains has avowed with the existing 
ministers—and he will be surprised, though perhaps the surprise ma be 
slight, to learn that this dissatisfaction ar.ses in the unwillingness of mi- 
nisters to submit to Parliament and support an appropriation for the los- 
ses occasioned in the Village of St. Eustache, in consequence of the re- 
sistance there made by a large band of armed rebels to the Queen’s autho- 
rity !—an appropriation which would involve the principle of paying all 
losses occasioned in @ similar manner, amounting, it is estimated, to the 
snug little sum of £400,000! For this denial of what Mr. Scott terms 
* justice,” he has deserted the ministry. It may not be amiss to mention 
in this connection, that Mr. Prince also votes with the opposition, because 
he was passed over in the selection of a Solicitor Gentil ; and Mr Watts 
plays a similar part in consequence of his services in one of the Govern- 
ment offices having been dispensed with. . 

Mr. Scott’s motion, however, which was one of “ want of confidence,” 
was lost by a majority of four. Had the three gentlemen kept in their 


own rauks, their votes would have made a difference 


; : of six on a division, 
which would, with the other four, have brought the 


government majority 
up to éen, a uumber oa which Lord Elgin had a right to calculate on. 


How 
these three members can reconcile their yotes to th 


eir own feelings as 
gentlemen and loyal subject’ of the Queen we do not understand. Did 
they consider what would have been the result to British influence 


British connexio. had the vote beeu carried against the government? In 
. yo P . ; aw hs 2 are ate . . . 

what a dilemma would they have placed a respe ctable and high minded 
nobleman whom their sovereign has sent to preside over them, and to 
confer on the country wisdom, virtue, and good government ? 
from us to make any harsh reflections 


cerity of their votes, but had 


Far be it 
, or to call in question the sin- 
the government been overthrown, and 
the turbulent and disloyal party again pluced in power, how would Mr. 
Scott have met his conservative constituents of the Two Mountains? 
How could our friend Mr. Watts, if be will permit us to call him so, on 
his return to Quebec look on that 


glorious flag which the party he aad 
assisted back to 


power waar endeavouring to lower in thedust? How 


es, 





would Col. Prince appear in the eyes of the sympathizers, whom but a 
few years since he so gallantly drove from the soil of his adopted country? 
These gentlemen may have good reasons for their acts, for aught we know, 
but the reasons are not apparent, and we must tell them in all sincerit7, 
that at this distance it is difficult to account for their proceedings unless 
we admit the objectionable supposition that they are wanting in those 
bigh, and honourable, and chivalrous sentiments of love for their sovereign 
and loyalty to their country which have heretofore distinguished them, 
and marked their political existence. We implore them, then, to come 
forth from among those with whom they are now congregated, unless 
they desire to see that same reign of terror reproduced which existed in 
1841. A restoration of the same party would be attended with a resto- 
ration of the same excesses, party rancour, and vindictiveness, which 
prevailed at that gloomy period—a neriod which, in effect, made treason 
a virtue and loyalty a crime, and in which, had not things been changed 
by the master spirit of a great and departed nobleman, would have re- 





plunged the country in blood. 

If the loyal party place any value on British connexion they must sup- 
port Lord Elgin and his government, or lose their character for honour 
and consistency. They must not expect to find all the acts of govern- 
ment conformable to the opinion of individuals. Mistakes will occur 
with the best men; and errors of policy like errors of the press, are some- 
times unavoidable; but honour, integrity, and right-mindedness will be 
fonnd in the noble person who now stands among them as the imperson- 
ation of their sovereign. If men who have done the country good ser- 
vice have been forgotten on one occasion, they will be remembered on 
another, as was the case in Lord Metcalfe’s time. Lord Elgin has no 
party or personal interests to serve. He serves her Majesty the Queen, 
and has nothing in view but her honour, and the glory, integrity, and 
the perpetuity of the empire—that empire on whose dominions the 
great orb of day never sets—that empire which has done so much for 


the happiness and civilization of man, and which is the wonder and ad- 
miration of the earth. 





Free T'rade.—The Free-Traders are a resolute set of men, for no soon- 
er are they floored by some overwhelming argument than up they are 
again ina fresh place. Defeat is nothing to them ; they are never abash- 
ed, for they proceed upon the supposition of the absolute infallibility of 
their system. 

We are not, however, out and out opponents of Free Trade; we like 
the system when it is reciprocal, and is made to work both ways. If the 
German Zollverein would admit British goods duty free, we would do the 
same by them; but we have no idea of lending our horse on all occa- 
sions to a neighbour who will not lend his ass in return. 

Sir Robert Peel is a Free-Trader, and said in Parliament when his corn 
law Bill passed, that the English manufacturer could now “ eat his loaf 
unleavened with injustice,” bat the tergiversating Baronet forgot to give 
free trade to the farmer and his labourers. They were obliged to take 





British manufactures dear or cheap—the continental clothes, shoes, and 
working implements being excluded by duties. And why if the manu- 
| facturer was to eat his loaf unleavened with injustice,why, we ask, should 
| not the poor chawbacons, as Cobbett used to call them, wear their coats 
and hobnail shoes unleavened with injustice? Why did not Sir Robert 
| remove the duty from Tobacco,and permit the farmer and his men to smoke 
ened with injustice? It was a cruelty to call on the 
farmer to part with all protection on grain. unless he were permitted to 
| get all his own wants supplied from other countries duty free. 
This argument has been recently used by some operatives in Man- | 
chester with good effect, where it will be seen from our extracts that | 
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we are accustomed to inculcate the sacred duty to“ fear God and honour'the 
Queen,” together with the pure doctrines of the Gospel of our Lord Jeous-Christ. 

We desire to present our most cordial wishes for the welfare, health, 
and happiness of Your Excellency and Lady Elgin; and we,earnestly 
implore the Supreme Disposer of events to direct Your Excellency in the 
adoption of such measures. and sach an administration of the duties of 
Your Lordship’s high and important trust, as will prove alike honourable 
and gratifying to Your Excellency and beneficial to the best religious 
and general interests of this noble and flourishing portion of Her.Majes- 
ty’s Dominions. ; 

By order and on behalf of the Ministers of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Cauada,.in connexion with the British Conference, at To- 
ronto, this fifteenth day of June, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Fort Seven. R. ALDER, D. D., President of the Conference. 

To which his Lordship was pleased to make the following reply :— 

GeNTLEMEN,—I sincerely thank you for your congratulations on my 
assumption of the Government of Canada, and for your kind wishes for 
the welfare, health and es gro of Lady Elgin and myself. 1 have 
had occasion, in other parts of the Em pire, to witness and acknowledge 
the service rendered by the Wesleyan body to the cause of true religion, 
and social order, and I rejoice to learn that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for effecting an union which is likely to increase your meane of 
usefulness in this Province. 

It is my earnest desire to administer the high trust reposed in me.b 
my Gracious Sovereign for the advancement of the best religious an 
"erm interests of this noble and flourishing portion of Her Majesty's 

ominions, and ene sensibly that the prayers of earnest and devout 

, 


men are of much avail, I gratefully accept your proffered intercession om 
my behalf. 








*." In this season of heat, pestilence, and unripe fruits, nothing is 
more necessary for preserving health than pure water, and although this 
city is blessed with the Croton, even that is not free from impurities, 
and accordingly requires a purifying process before it isin-a proper state 
to be admitted into the human stomach. Such, indeed, is the case with all 
river waters, which hold in solution more or less alluvial matters, and 
frequently animalcules in a living state, as is shown by microscopic ob- 
servation. 

As we are of opinion that much of the disease which has lately pre- 
vailed in the atlantic cities is not to be exclusively ascribed to an import- 
ed origin, but has arisen spontaneously ou the spot, the necessity for 
caution in diet is therefore indicated, and the well known Jennison's Fil- 
terer should be in use in every family, especially as its contrivance is ‘so 
simple and so easy of application. That Ship Fever has been brought 
hither by the Emigrant ships, we of course do not dispute; but as the 
disease known by that name is nothing but the most common form’ of 
Typhus, it is liable to occur anywhere, especially to those who ina pe- 
riod of cold, wet weather—such as prevaiied here and in other cities 
during the last spring— nhabit damp or ill-ventilated abodes. Cases of 
Typhus have come to our knowledge, lately, which could not be traced 
to any contagious or imported origin, as the sufferers had not in any shape 
been exposed to those influences. Impure water, dirty streets, and the 
use of green or unripe fruits are fertile sources of disease. These causes, 
too, under the influence of an almost vertical sun, are always formidable ; 
and a person just arrived, debilitated by along voyage, or the use of bad 
or insufficient food, would soon fall a prey to disease even if he landed 
free from any specific affection. Our climate here in the month of July 
is almost tropical. 

Ship fever, as it is termed, prevails, we observe, as much at Montreal 
as on the sea board; and among the emigrants it is attended with much 
diarrhea. This is imputed to the use of the river water of the St. Law- 
rence, which is known to have a relaxing effect on strangers, and goes to 
prove that all river water should undergo some purifying process before 
it is entirely fit for use. Some persons purify with charcoal; others 
with the drip-stone or jar-filter ; but Jennison’s patent is the most perfect 





frag trade was at a discount. 

| Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister to this country, in a dispatch to 
Lord Palmerston, in March last, informed his lordship, that the United 
States Tariff of 1842 was laid on for the purpose of raising a revenue. We, 
of course, do not pretend to know better than the British Minister, but 
our recollection of the matter is different. That Tariff was avowedly laid 
j on to protect American manufactures and to increase the labour and in- 
dustry of the country. And the friends of the measure have said that it 
was signally efficacious.” 

We have been Jed into these remarks by looking over the Resolutions 
offered by Mr. Ermatinger in the Canadian House of Assembly, which 
will be found in this day’s paper. What their fate will be in that body 
we do not know, but the free traders, we apprehend, will find it rather 








| united with the Wesleyan Churchin England, and that the two Churches 





difficult to get over them. 
The capital error committed by the free trade people consists in an 





and convenient. Attached to his filterer, we have lately seen a por- 
table forcing pump which is admirably adapted to the use of ships, as 
| by its means water can be pumped from alongside the vessel, and filtered 
at thesame time. To persons inhabiting the banks of rivers, as in Mon- 
treal for instance, or to those using tank or cistern water, as in some of 
the southern cities, this contrivance is invaluable. 

The ship fever is in a good degree abating; but when we recollect 
how greatly the influx of emigrants has increased during the present séa- 
son, and the consequent crowded state of all emigrant boarding houses, 
sickness, more or less, must prevail throughout the summer. Cleanliness 
is, therefore, of the first importance, and should be enforced with the utmost 
diligence by the public authorities. Norcan too mucin pains be taken 
to prevail on the new comers to leave the cities as quickly as possible, 
and seek employment in the country upon almost any terms, as low wages 











unbounded belief in the infallibility of their nostrum. Like quack doc- 
tors with a supposed specific, they administer it in all cases, prognostica- 
ting acure with the greatest confidence, while they are in reality killing 
their patients. We can believe that a small pill will open the bowels, 
and cure a headache; but we could not be persuaded that it would set a 
broken collar-bone, or reduce a dislocated shoulder. A judicious appli- 
cation of the system is, no doubt, highly useful in many countries, espe- 
cially in England ; but we protest against its indiscriminate and unmiti- 
gated use in all cases. 

THE WESLEYAN METHODISTS IN CANADA. 


We have great satisfaction in learning that this Church is now firmly 





are one. This important fact has been announced to the Governor 


General in an address of the Canadian Wesleyans to his Excellency, which 


we herewith subjoin. The loyalty, love of order, and good government 


ofthe Methodists have always been vindicated and maintained by their 
acts. The Queen has no better subjects in any part of her dominions. 


Address of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference of Western Canada, in con- 
nection with the British Conference, to the Governor General. 

A deputation, consisting of the Rev. Dr, Alder, President of the Wes- 
levan Methodist Conference in Western Canada, the Rev. Matthew Rich- 
ey, A.M., the Rev. Messrs. Case, Jno. Ryerson, W. Scott, Churchill and 
Davis,—with the Hon, James Ferrier, John Torrance, Esq., John Coun- 
ter, ex-Mayor of Kingston, and W. Lunn, Esq., yesterday waited upon 


His Excellency the Governor General, and presented the following ad- 
dress :— 





To His Excellency the Right Honourable James, Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine, Governor General of British North America, and Captain 


with health are preferable to empty expectancy, however promising, and ° 
disease. The public authorities, we say, and the friends of emigrants 
should endeavour to impress this lesson upon them. The following are 
the comparative numbers that have arrived during the last three years 
in the month of June: 


VESSELS AND PassenGers ARRIVED FROM ForeIGN Ports. 


Vessels. Passengers. 
In June, 1845 ; ‘ ; : - 251 17,013 
“ 1846 ; ; d 282 22,673 
“ 1847 dj ‘ ‘ ‘ . 387 27,471 





Delmonico's Hotel in Broadway.—The proprietors of this establishment 
have just constructed another and an adjoining building, combining al- 
most every comfort and luxury in modern life. The previous Hotel was 
confined to the accommodation of gentlemen; the new portion is intend- 
ed for families and ladies, who can be served in their own apartments or 
avail themselves of the restaurant, which is delightfully fitted up for that 
purpose, and in this respect preseuts a novelty in this country. The 
place is quite European, the furniture and appointments are superb, and 
the house is situated near the Battery. The following is a more detailed 
description of the establishment, which we take from a morning contem. 
porary :— 


In company with a goodly number of our Editorial brethren, we yes- 
terday had the pleasure of inspecting the elegant hotel just erected b 
the Messrs. rll aio sdy in Broadway. It is of six stories, and builtin the 
same substantial and faultless style as the edifice which it adjoins, and 
which the Messrs. Delmonico have already occupied with so much suc- 
cess to themselves, and satisfaction to their guests, for about a year. It 
is intended to accommudate families, the former establishment being de- 





General and Governor in Chief in and over the Previnces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the [sland of Prince Edward, and 
Vice Admiral of the same, &c., &c., &c. 
May it please your E.xccellency :— 
We, Her Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects, the Ministers of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Charch in Canada, in connexion with the Wesle\ an 
Conference in England, assembled in Conference, gladly avail ourselves 
| of the opportunity atforded by our present Annual Meeting, to offer to 





and | Your Excellency our most respectful and cordial congratulations on your | tery contrivances ; being just the thing, and nothing else. 


| assumption of the Government of United Canada. In Your Excellency’s 
| high rauk, character, abilities and experieuce, we have a strong exempli- 
fication of our Gracious Sovereigu’s solicitude for the welfare of Canada. 

We beg to express our grateful satisfactiou to wituess the assurances of 
Your Excelleucy’s intentions to administer the Government fur the com- 





mon welfare of all classes of Her Majesty's subjects. And we thankfully 
j acknowledge the protection and countenance, which Your Excellency | 
extended tu the Missions of our Cliureli in your late Government of Ja- 
muica. 
| We have great pleasure in informing Your Ex ellency, that arrange- \ 
| meuts have been completed for establishing and consolidating the unity | 
| sud oueness of the Wesleyan Couferences in Euglaud and in C suada; 
' 


| seventy rege auniled body in Western Canada of upwards of one hundred and 


seventy regular Ministers, and more than nine hundred Congregations, on whom 





signed for siug!e gentlemen only; it contains some forty suites of apart- 
ments, finisher onl furnished in a manner in which beauty and solid 
| comfort vie with each other. All the modern improvements in the 
| science of life are here applied in the most liberal manner, and if a young 
couple, or an old one either for that matter, cannot make themselves con- 
| tented in so splendid and convenient a hotel, they must be hard to suit 
indeed. J, 
Descending into the basement, we were especially struck by the ar- 
rangements of the bathing-rooms. The baths are the perfection of lava- 
The cuisine, 
into which we peeped as a matter of course, contains all the apparatus 
which modern ingenuity bas brought to the service of the noblest of the 
fine arts. In this department, th» obliging hosts presently gave usa 


| practical demovstration of the abilities of their establishment in such a 
! collation as ouly they can furnish—a collation in which the refinements of 
| cookery were all displayed, and the soul could revel in the high delights 
lof Art, while the body was recruited by food. Such an entertainment 
| affords some idea of what the business of human feeding ought to be, and 
i} we owe the Messrs. Delmonico our thanks for it. May the prosperity 


which for twenty years in this City, they have so well deserved, coutinue 
| to attend them 





| *,” We beg to direct attention to aa article from Fraser’s Magazine on 

| the subject of emigration, and the new plan supposed to be ia contem- 
plation by Earl Grey, 

i 
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The Galway Industrial Society.—Several subscriptions have been trane-) descending is remarkably distinctly aud brilliantly articulated, Her 
m 'tted to us for this institution—one was from Upper Canada, another | shake or ¢ril/e is very close, and so perfect in her command of voice that 
she can stop short at once without hesitation or wavering, thus producing 
a startling and decided effect. 


from Ohio, which will be formally acknowledged. 





*.” Rumours have prevailed daring the week, that peace was negoti- 
ating in Mezico under the auspices of Gen. Scott; and although they are 
not traceable to any definite source, yet the desire to see an end to the 
‘war encourages the people to hope that the ramours are well founded. 
At present, however, nothing certain is known. 





Valerie.—In respect to this story by Captain Marryatt, it is necessary to 
say, that the numbers have been suspended in the London publication, 


for some time past, without any cause being assigned for the interruption. | concert here before she travels further north. 


As soon as they are renewed, we shall lose no time in laying them before 
our readers. — 

University or New Yorx.—The Anniversary of the Philomathean and 
Eucleian Societies, attached to this Institution, was celebrated on Mon- 
day evening, in Dr. Potts’s Church, University Place. Tho Hon. Wm. L. 
Dayton, of New Jersey, delivered the Oration, before a crowded assem- 
bly, and was listened to throughout, with deep and earnest attention. 
The Hon. gentleman chose for his subject, ‘The Free Inquiry of the 
A:e,” which he treated in a bold and fearless style. The discourse was 
strongly characterized by original and energetic thought, quite in keep- 
ing with the Theme. A Poem, by Randolph Hurlbutt, was announced 
as forming part of the exercises, but the Poet was prevented from fulfill- 
ing his appointment. —_— 

The Annual Commencement of the University took place on Wednes, 
day, but not having been favoured with tickets, we can only report the 
fact without other notice. — 

Tux Consecration or THE New Synacocur, “THe Gates or Pray- 
xR.” —This elegant edifice was consecrated on Friday last with all the 
imposing ceremonies of the Jewish ritual, by the Rev. Mr. Isaace, who 
has assumed the ministerial charge of the congregation. 

The building was crowded by a highly respectable auditory, among 
which we noticed several distinguished clergymen of the city. The im- 
posing and interesting ceremonies of the consecration were materially 
a'ded by the admirable vocal and instrumental music arranged and con- 
ducted by Mr. Woolf. The orchestra was composed of members of the 
Pailharmonic Society, and the principal ‘vocal parts were beau‘ifully 
rendered by Mlle. Rachel and Mrs. Levy. 





ITALIAN OPERA AT THE PARK THEATRE. 


The managers of the Havana Company prodaced Bellini’s favourite 
Opera of La Sonnam)ula at the above theatre on Wednesday evening.— 
A new prima dunna appeared upon this occasion. The principal charac- 
ters were sustained by the following artists. Amina, Signora Carranti 
Vita, Lisa, Signora Ranieri. Elvira, Signor Perelli, Ji Conte, Signor Vita. 

Every one who loves music is familiarly acquainted with the very 
melodious music which has rendered La Sonnambula so popular through- 
out the world. We are bound to record our opinion as to its melodious 
merit, even though our praise can go no further. As a grag opera it is 
nothing, and despite its recitative, which it has as a matter of course, it 
cannot rauk, as a work of art, above the English ballad operas in vogue 
some fifty years ago. They are equally famous for their peculiar and 
beautiful melodies, and there their merit ends. 

We were very much pleased with Signora Vita. She appears to be 
quite young ; she is small in stature, her figure well formed and compact, 
and her face is full of that beauty which is the highest of all beauty, 
trath and amiabili‘y. Her voice is of good compass, equal throughout 
in quality, though not in power—its strength lying in the upper region, 
while all the lower tones seem incapable of being forced. Her execution 
is defective, her articulation being very laboured, and not always true to 
her text, but she has other qualities which more than repay us for this 
want of effective glitter. She has heart, soul, and feeling, and expresses 
them not only in her singing, but in her acting, which is rational, unre- 
served, and truthful. She is, indeed, a most charming person; it is quite 
refreshing to hear and t» ee her, for we cannot but feel that with her na- 
tare is triumphant over art. She is one in whom the woman shines out 
over the artiste, and such a charm is as rare as it is delightful. Her per- 
formance of Amina was fall of talent, but our pity was more for the wo- 
man than our delight was with the artiste. We say this much more in 
praise than in disparagement, for it is the triumph of nature or the high- 
est glory of art to hide the artist inthe human being. Albeit we dislike 
the management, we advise all our readers to see Siguora Vita in Amina, 
should the piece be repeated. She was called out after each act, a nd 
received unbounded applause and innumerable bouquets. 

Siguora Ranieri acted the spiteful and vicious hostess with great spir- 
it; she did not slight it, although it was a secondary part, but entered 

fully into the chatacter, which is not a grateful or pleasing one. What | 
little sLe had to sing she gave in her usual excellent style, full of correct- 
ness and feeling. Her portion of the quartette, Lisa mendace anch’ essa, 
was expressive of deep shameand mortification. But why did Signora Ra- 
nieri omit the brilliant Aria De’ licti auguri in the second act! It is an ef- 
fective and dashing piece, worthy any artist’s attacking. 

Signor Perelli as Elvino sang much of the music well; in all those pas- 
sages which require pure taste, and smooth, and quict singing, Signor 
Perelli shines to great advantage, but both his style and his physique for- 
bid his being a passionate and vigorous singer. The music is mueh too 
high for his compass, and his falsetto is by no means the best part of his 
voice. However he makes up by the force of his acting what he wants in 

his singing. 

Signor Vita enacted the virtuous Count in a very unobjectionable man- 
ner. It is always delightful to hear him sing, for his taste and judgment 
are so true that he can never offend. But, like Perelli, he does not shine 

in the energetic style, nor is his voice sufficiently powerful to endure 
much forcing. 

The choruses were executed with much precision, but too little care 
is taken to produce light and shade. The choristers sing loud all the 
time. The band did not come up to our expectation. Why does not the 
manager let the public hear Bottesini and Arditi in a solo occasionally 1 





CONCERT OF MME. FLEURY JOLLY AND M. DEBREUL. 
These artistes came to us from New Orleans, with high reputations. 
Mme. Fleury Jolly was said to have held her own position in that city 
without abatemeut of attraction, even against that exquisite artiste, Mme. 


Cinti Damorean, whose great European reputation made her much sought} EMBROIDEKIES—The largest assortment ever offered of collars, caps, chemisettes, 











_ She _ Nivion. __ 











ing, and she displayed a power of expression and a depth of pathos rarely 


Madame Fleury Jolly is certainly an admirable artiste, every lover of mu | | 
sic shquld hear her, and we hope that she will be induced to give another 


M. Debreul sings with considerable feeling and much force, but there 
is so little intonation to his voice that it is difficult to decide whether the 
tenor or the baritone quality prevails the most. His voice discovered a }, 
most remarkable tendency to sharpeu all through the scale, but whether 
this results from some present local cause, or is the cause of defective in- 
tonation, can only be decided in a future hearing. We should judge him 
to be a good musician, aud we are told that on the stage he is admirable. 
M. Genovesi sings in a good school, partaking, however, too much of 
the ha ha, jerkey, dotty, modern Italian innovations. M. Genovesi evi- 


twice, and on each occasion it has proved as we have stated, 


by their excellent playing. 

The room was not very full, but all the visiting and resident artists of 
the city were present, and the opinion of al) was highly favourable to 
Madame Fleury Jolly. She had a severe test to undergo, but she came 
out triumphant. We hope to hear her again shortly. 





NEW WORKS. 

History of the Indian T'ribes of North America, No. 1. Published by J. T. 
Bowen, Philadelphia. The folio edition of this work, with its splendid 
collection of one hundred and twenty portraits, copied from the Indian 
Gallery at Washington, is well known to every lover of the arts. Mr. 
Bowen has rendered a service to the public in presenting another edi- 
tion in royal octavo, so as to place it within the reach of those who might 
be prevented from becoming purchasers of the costly folio edition. The 
work will be completed in thirty monthly parts at the comparatively low 
rate of $1 25 pernumber. The plates are exquisite specimens of art, 
beautifully coloured, and fully equal to the portraits in the folio edition. 
Each numter is to contain four portraits. 

George, or, The Planter of the Isle of France. A tale of Jand and sea. 
By Aleaander Dumas, translated by S. Spring, Esq. Messrs. Burgess and 
Stringer have purchased the copyright of this last production of Dumas. 
The talented author in this work has followed in the steps of his gifted 
contemporaries, Sue and D'Isracli, and in a work of fiction becomes the 
champion of his own particular views. The story is one of absorbing in- 
terest. The same publishers have issued a new and improved edition of 
the court of Monte Cristo, the most popular of Dumas’s works. 
The Flowers Personified. A translation of Grandville’s “Les Fleurs 
Animées. By N. Cleveland, Esq. Illustrated with steel engravings, 
coloured. No. 1, price 25 cents. Published by R. Martin, 170 Broadway. 
This is a beautifal American edition of Grandville’s popular work, ele- 
gantly got up by the publisher, and embellished with superb coMured 
engravings. It will find a place in the boudoirs of taste, which it is so emi- 
nently fitted to adorn. 

















THE DRAMA. 

The Minor Theatres are all in active operation, despite the overpower- 
ing heat, which is divesting the city of the fashionables, and consequent- 
ly leaves the Opera with only a scanty attendance. 
The approaching National Festival will bring out the full strength of 
all the places of popular resort, now open in the city. 
THe Bowery, with its strong company, and extensive facilities, always 
commands the patronage of the holiday seekers. 
Tue Caatuam.—Mr. Deverna announces a variety of attractive per- 
formances, and that inimitable delineator of American peculiarities, 
“ Yankee Hill,” is to be added to the Bill of Fare. , 
CastLte Garpen has opened with a clever Vaudeville company, with 
the talented young danseuses, the Misses Wells, and Herr Cline.— 
On Monday, Holland, that prince of Mimes, makes his first appearance, 
and with the other varied entertainments, there will doubtless be a rush 
at this favourite resort. There will be performances in this place, in the 
afternoon and evening, on Monday next. 
Patmo’s.—Mr John Dann has assumed the management of this Theatre, 
with a talented company—Miss Ann Cruise, Mrs. Timm, Mrs. Watts, and 
Miss Roberts; Mr. W. Chapman, and the humorous manager, form the 
staple of the company. Other engagements of popular favourites are 
aguounced, and extensive novelties are in the course of preparation. 
Nisio’s Garpen.—The indefatigable John Niblo advertises a variety of 
Entertainments, on the site of his former triumphs, for Monday evening. 





XELLING OFF, previous to removing, A LARGE STUCK OF NEW 
FRENCH . 
Silks. reduced 50 per cent 
1 


Bareges do do 

Organdies do do 

Jaconeus do do 

Brilliant s do do 

Calicoes do do 

Mousselin de Laines, reduced 56 per cent. 
Foulaid Silks do do 
Crenadines, black and coloured do 
G aghams do 
Em!-rowered bareges do 

Do Grenadines 


do 
SHAWLS and SCARFS. 
Barege Shawls, %-4 and 10-4 
Crepe do do do 
Grenadine do do : 
Emprowered Crape Shawls, some extra rich 
Biack Silk Shawls, of all hinds 
Scaifs of every kind 
MANTILLAS, VISITS, &c. 
Black, white, coloured, of the richest and newest Paris s hen 
HOSIERY of every kind and size in silk, cotton, and thread, the most complete as- 
sees hp GLOVES of all kinds. 
LINENS of the most superior make aud bleach, being made expressly for our own 
family wade. y . 
MUSLINS—Jacconets, cambric mulls, nansooks, book muslins, fancy checks, stripes, 
i ri to the muslin dep srtment 
ici petongoE USLIN BANDS. FLUUNCINGS. 
Swiss muslin insert ngs 
Do «do edgings 
Cambric do , 
LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS of every kind. 
BLACK BAREGE 3—7-4 wide black Bareges,a splendid article 








: ° . . . ke. &e, e 
after; while M. Debreul was praised as one of the first baritone singers in| “EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF S—An elegant assortment. 


the world. 


These two artistes gave a concert on Thursday evening at the Apollo| LACES—Vril, Mechiin, Bruxelles po 


Saloon, assisted by M. Genovesi, Signor Rapetti and Mr. H. C. Timm. 


Mme. Fleury Jolly sang the celebrated and well known cavatina from Spring. We would respectiully invite all to calland examine tor thems: ives, as we 
BR Barbiére, “ Una voce poco fa.” The moment she opens her mouth she | an, immense Reduction, beiore moving iuto 315 Broadway. 


inspires the audience with confidence of her powers, and as she proceed 


you acknowledge ber as a consuumate artist, whose voice has been culti- 


vated tothe highest degree of perfection, and has reached a degree 0 


finish very rarely achieved. She introduced a multitude of brilliant orna- | eye is sulject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentially relieved or en 
ments in this celebrated show song. most of which were in good taste, 
and artistic in their construction. In point of execution there is hardly 
any thing to cavil at in Mme. Jolly: ascending and descending scales, in } patients 


all their various forms and modifications, are alike to her. She is always | grea: cures efie ted by Dr. Wheeler's mods of Ueatcent, car be had, gratuitousty a 


sure of every ixterval, howevcr delicate or remote. Her chromatic scal 





EMBRUIDEKED KOBES—lIn lace, Swiss wusliu, jacconet muslin, a lot of beautiful 

i r vi i es-es. x 

wy ee genie oy B int, Regency, Lisle, laces and edgings. > 
LACE CAPS, COLLARS—Gimps, sleeves cuffs, scarfs, shawis, mantiilas, visits, 
veils, e : ~ tt 
“Dar Stock consistsof the RICHEST and most FASHIONABLE Gooiis, imported th:s 


will be compelled to remove in a very short t me. We shail s ll off our present stuck at 
s| julyS—it. JAMES BECK & CO., 359 Broadway. 
THE EYE. 


D® WHEELER. OCULIST, No <9 Greenwich street, near the Battery, New York 
f devoies his exclesive attention to diseases of the Eyeand Ophthalmic Surgery, and 


assures i ¢ public that there are not amongst the name ous diseases to which the humas 


tirely cured by bim, in mos: ins arces without surgical operation, and withoat the pa 
vents being saljecred Lo muc b inconvenience or pain, 
Ai lificial Eyes for sale. and which “tl! be inserted on reasonable te: ms, 


(@" Office hours trom 8 A.M. vo 1 o’clock, P.M., afier whicu he wiil visit out-door 


A pamoblet containic g remarks On ciseases of the eye, with num rous instances o! 


¥ 


tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in th 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to where tor starting the busi 
e 


all kinds of hides an i skins may be tarned not only so as to producea s 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five percent. in time, and fifty 
In the Romance from La Juive, by Halevy, she proved that she had | besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 


studied the cantabile movement, for her singing was smooth and flow attended 

id be losin 
‘ally in th fees Suatate, as being the mast Spopable improvement ever introduced i 2 ime 
: ° . ones : e especia in the anc nulactures, has given the highestsatisfaction in tue different states i 
found in union with great brilliancy of execution, mor i y it is in use. By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty, a th 


+ * J <I . : : ja P ps" tag 
French school. She was equally successful in the grand Aria by Halevy. Says wnper leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven «a 


and Individuals A neat model of t 
required, be furn shed gratisto all purchasers. 


OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The zreat “i 
bour effected by this machine renders it one of the pol valuable ae pF saad i hang 
manufacture 4 

4 eas, 

$s of the old wa 
uperior article of 

per cent. in labour, 


tanbery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its sa 
ttended With large profits. whilst a neighbouring une, where the ale Aine 





By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the princip 


ie 28 alone, be 
g money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold "Mela peed 
nO this 
n which 
irt 

8s. The pod 
ord the most 


5 = 2 to Counti 
e Machine, showing its action and construction will, it 


, fer sale single and county rights for the above, and will a 
iberal facilities to those eerens state rights for the purpose of resellin 
4 : 


For further particulars address (post pai 
r paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of 
er. (ue of these machines was exhibited in operation at the Great National We) ro 
ashi. gton City june 26 * ™ 
| NATIONAL LOAN FUND iy 
LIFE ASSURANCE SUCIETY OF LONDON. 
A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN,” 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ) . 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premium) of about $185,000. 
T. LAMLE MURRAY, eas Goosap-st » Hanover-square, 
shairman ofthe Court of Di ; 
Pbysician—J. ELLIO'TSON, M D., F.R.S. ie eeere te SOR. 
Aciuary—W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, Esq., F.A 8. 
Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 


— ———_ 





dently understands his business well, but his voice is quite against him | [’4!S INSTITUTION embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to 


life assurance and deterred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power 


for its quality is evidently impaired by time, and the longer he sings the | '® be! row, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premium i 
4 y . . y P 7 ome, 8 8 ” also the option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet ae 
hoarser he gets. This is much to be regretted, but we have heard him | conveniences or necessity. 


Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates, 
Persons insur: d tor :ife, can, at once, borrow halt amount of annual premium for 


Messrs. Rapetti and Timm added much to the enjoyment of the evening avg sercessive years, om their own note aad depos of police. 


Part ot the Capital is perm nently invested in the United Sta‘es, in the names of three 


of the Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assured in case of disputed 
claims (should any such arise) or otherwise. 


re payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling advance upon the an- 
nual rate. 


No charge for stamp duty.” 
Thirty days allowed atter each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


icy. 
Seavelting leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums onthe most moderate 
scale. 
DIVISION OF PROF! TS.—The remarkable success and increased pros erity of the 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourtn 
bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each policy eflected on 
GRITED STATES BOARD 
UNIT es OARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Office for Ame- 
tica, 74 Wall-st)—New York—Jacob Harvey, Esq , Chairman, ne J. Polmet, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq.. James Boorman, Esq., George Barclay, Esq., Samar! 8S. Howe 
land, Esq., Gorram A. Worth, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq. 
and C. Edward Ha-icht, Esq. 
Philadclphia—Clement ©, Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
Esq., Wiiliam Jones, Esq. 
eS ae ete Esq., oer Bominen, Bes. Dr. J.H. MecCulloh. 

. Leander Starr, General Agent. and Edward T. Richardson, Esq., G ‘ 
ag te Bae United qo qos a N. A. Colonies. eaprwe Semeeye Seat. 

ical Examiners, New York—J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 110 Bleecker-st.; Aleaand ° 

Hisack, M.D, 101 Franklin st 8.8. Keene, M.D. 200 Fourth-st, —— = 
(Medical Examiners attend at 74 Wall-st. and No. 134 Bowery at3 o’clock, P.M. daily. 
Fee paid “ee ag) 

Standing Counsel—Wiiliam Van Hook, Esq., 39 Wall-st. Bankers—The Merchant? 
Bank. Solicitor—Joha Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st. ” Cushier—Henry E. Cuuip, Esq. 

An Actin resnect toin-urance for lives for the beefil of married women, passed by the 
Legislature o' New York, Ist April, 1840, 
Pamohiets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, 134 Bowery, or from either of the Agents throughout the United 
States, and Briti-h North American Colonies. 

J. emma op By en General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Coloni 

New York, January 30, 1347. ' _ — 


G. W. DAVIS, | 
H. B. M. VICE CONSUL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
W. KING AND SON, PATENT CHAIR MAKERS, 466 Broadway. Pivot 
1VEe Revolving Chairs, Kecumbent Revolving Chairs, Self-Acting Extension Recum- 
bent Chairs, Denti-t Chairs, Improve : Invalid Wheel Chairs, Bran h Reading and Wri- 
ting Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Chairs for comiort and convenience. 

wr lso, by p» rmission, manufacturers of Major Serle’s U.S. A. Travelling Invalid 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Furriture made to o: der. 








. W. KING 
feb 10—€m. W. R HALLECK, } New Yors. 


POARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES,—Mrs. BAILEY 
No. 10 Carroll Place, Bieecker-stice', New Youk. The plan of this instiiation 
which, it is believed. is well ki own, and bas been established tor sixteen years, com- 
prises a general and extensive sysiem of instruction, and offers high advantages to pa- 
reuts who may wish their daughters to receive a thorough and accomplished education. 
it is s tuated in on+ of the most convenient and pleasant streets in the upi er part of 
New York; the lines of omnibuses around and wi hin the city afford a convenient ac. 
cess to the various terries, and an easy con munication 4 ith any a’ of the surround og 
country. The situation of the house is eminently healihy, and within a few minues 
walk of some of the finest parks in the cit .—I is a spacious, elegant, and commodious 
building, affording a large vumber of apartments for the lodging, for study, and for the 
reci.ation of the yoang ladies. | in : = 
Mis. Bail-y is about to make importart additions to the establishment, and wiil be as- 
sisted by the most efficient teachers in each department of instruction. They will in- 
clude generally trom twelve to fourteen, severe l of whom reside in the family, and de- 
vote their 1ime exclusively to the benefit and instruction of the young ladies under their 
char 
The course embraces all that is necessary to a complete and accomphished ¢ ducation. 
The text books are selected with mach care. With respect to the discipline of the 
mind and the rcquisi'ion of useful knowledge the greatest so icitude i- constanily 
felt. The school is divivted into the Juvenile, Junior and Senior departments, and the 
ntranceof the pupils into them is determined by their proficiency im ihe studies ap- 
pointed for each. : 
The best teachers are employed i: the French Department; this lay guage is taught 
datly to all the pu, ils, is spoken in the family, and with the Latin is includ d in the 
terms for English tuition. Terms for Italian, Spanish, German. Drawing, Painting 
usic, &e., w ildepend upon those of the Professors employed. Faiihtul and anw earied 
attention is coustantly given, thar the young ladies may be thorough in every b anch of 
study they pursue; that they form co: rect intellectual and mora! babits, that they have 
respectful, kind, andamiabl manners The school is in sessien from the 7ib of Sep- 
tember. the 16th of July. the period being divid: d into four quarters. commencing ine 
7th of September, 23d of November, 13th of February, and Ist of May; but pupil> are re- 
ce edat any intermediate period, the proporiion of the term only being charged. 
The terms per annum are moderate. varying from $300 10 84/0, according to the stu- 
diesand accomplishments pu: sued. Whentwoor more pupils are trom the same tamily, 
a liberal deduction will be made. Those wishing farther particulars will receive every 
info: mation by addressing a line to Mrs. BAILEY, at her residence. 
apr3 


ENEDETIUS INSTITUTION; or, Spanish, English, and French Academy, Car- 
thageva, New-Granada. 
ANTONIO BENEDETTI, Principal. 

Mr. A. Benedeti. once a men ber of the University of Catthagena, New-Grana‘a, and 
whe received bis education in thy United states of A’ erica will admit in his Institorion 
boarders from all parts of North and South America, provided their pareuts have a cor- 
resvondent in Carthagena. 
In his establishment, which has e> isted for several years, enjeving the best reputation, 
pupils are instructed in the Spanish, English, French, and Latin language>,and the 
usual bran hrs of commercial education Those who desire it will alo be prepared for 
the University, the Lnstitution being authorized to it by a decree of the Granadian Go- 
verament. 
Without forgetting thei¢ native language, the children of American, English, and 
French families are periectiv instructed in the Spanish language and lierature, Math- 
ematicy, Moral and Natural Philosophy, Geography, Book-kheeping, Writing, &c., are 
included in the general course of studies. 
Tervs —Boariers $75 pe quarter, payable in advance, each pupil furnishing hisown 
bev, bedding, clothes, and towels ; washing, shoes, be oks. &c.; excepting medicine and 
medical assistance which + il! be furuished by the Institution, For boarding and iition 
alone $55 per quarter; day scholars $20, above 13 years old, if onder, $.6. Adeducticn 
of (@ per cent. will be made when there will be two or more brothers. 
Vacations begin on the iWth December, anc classes will oper to resome the course of 
studies onthe 10th January. The month of vacation is included in the las quarter. 
Itis generally cecessary that families should provide them-els es with a correspondent 
in Garthagena, tut it they bave n ne they may draw for we pay ment of quarters ugainst 
any commercial house in said place, 
Expenses occasioned by illness © illtbean extra charge. 
Kererences: Gregorie Dominguez, Esq., G:anadian Consul in New Vo k .25 South * 
street; A. Aranguran, Esq., 63 South-street; Messrs. Everett & Baitelle, 63 south-st. 
Messis. Murray & Lanman, +9 Wate-sireet. may 22—41. 


NEN FERAL INDEX TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND 
WT ARTS. First Series of *ifty Volumes complete. Now ready for distribetion: 
Price to s: bactibers, $5. Witha steel Poruait of the Senior Editor, and an Historical 
Pieface. [1 vol.: vo, pp. xx and 544 ] . 
This long expected volume is at last ready for delivery, and will be distribated to 
sbose who have subscribed for it, with the May Ph omber «f the American Journal « 
Science. Only alimited edition (500 copies) of this elaborate Index bas been printed, 
liis indispensable to all who bave entire or even partial copies o1 the First Series of the 
Journal, and harely less important to those who investigaie any depariment of Ameti- 
can. or even of toreigs science, whether they pas the entiie work or not. No pais 
or labour bave been spared to make it full and complete, and above al , accurate. thas 
occu pidd the almost undivided attention of a scic uiific ge nth man for six menths merely 
to read and correct the proot- beets, and we co not nelude the gr at Jabour cf com 
structing it. Its arrangement is lucid ard of easy reference, ani a full list of figures, 
plates, and other illustrations in the whe te Series is given at the end ; : 

The Historical Preface conveys mucb interesting information concerning the origin 
and progress of the work , 

It may be procured of all the regular Agents of the Journal. 

All subscribers who have given no ice of thei: desire to have the General Index, and 
who do wot receive it soon, willoblige us by se: ding in their rames a second time. 

A tew complete sets of the first series of 50 vols. siillon band. Address the Editors. 

New Haven, Mav | #47 wav 1—4t 





ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.|— ‘the shipsot this Line will bereaiver lear 
New York on the tst, and Havre on the 16tb of each month as follows: 
From New York, ; From Havre. 
ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. Jone and Oct. S1. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 18 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, Jaly and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
Ist April. Aug. and Dec = Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 6th May, Sept. and Jaa. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passaye is S100 Passengers will be supr lied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors, Goods imtended for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the a free from any other than the expenses 8 
C ‘ vem. For freight or passage, apply to 
tually incurred on tt 8 F ad BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
RONNAFFE W Co... Agents. liaere. 
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his resulence, or the same will be forwarded to any one making applicativn to bun b, 
© | icuer post paid. feb 27 





PUBLISHED EVFRY SATIKDAY MORNING, at the ')ffice No. 3 Ba: lay street, 
| New Vork. by J. 8S. BAKTLETT, M.D., sole proprietor ; pand forwarded by whe mets 
| of she seme day v all parts of the continent 
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